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ARTICLE I. 


A Compleat Body of Hufbandry: Containing tiles for perforthings 
in the mof? profitable manner, the whole bufinefs of the farmer , 
and country gentleman, in cultivating, planting, and flocking 
of land; in judging of the feveral kinds of feeds, and of ma- 
nures ; and in the management of arable and pafture grounds : 
together with the moft approved methods of practice in the feve2 
ral branches of hufbandry, from fowing the feed, to getting in 
the crop ; and in breeding and preferving cattle, and curing their 
difeafes. To which is annexed, the whole management'of the . ' 
orchard, the brewhoufe, and the dairy. Gompiled from the ori- 
ginal papers of the late Thomas Hale, E/q; and enlarged by 
many new and ufeful communitations on pragiical fubjecis, 

from the colleétions of Col. Stevenfon, Mr. Randolph, Afr. 
Hawkins, Ar. Storey, Mr. Ofborne, the Rev. Mr: Ture 
ner, and others. A work founded on experience; and calcu 
lated for general benefit ; confifting chiefly of improvements made 

modern practitioners in farming ; and containing many valu= 
able and ufefil difcoveries, never before publifhed: Illuftrated 
with a great number of cuts, containing figures of the infiru- 
ments of bufbandry ; of ufeful and porfonous plants, aud vari- 
ous other fubjeé?s, engraved from original drawings. Publifbed 
by his Mayje/ty’s rayal licence and authority. Folio. Pr. tl. 165. 
Ofborne and Shipton. 


APtan of the whax, as publifhed by the Proprietors. 


H E occafion of this work arofe from certain materials, 
; _ . : . 
very confiderable in quantity, and, as we are informed, 
much more in value ; which came into eur hands by purchafe. . 
Vor. Il. U They 
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They were collected by a Gentleman lately deceafed, whofe 
name will hereafter be no fecret, and were intended by him 
for the prefs. . They contain, as he obferves in an introduc- 
tion prefixed to thofe papers, what he had found of value re- 
lating to the fubject in authors, what he had learnt by con- 
verfing with the moft intelligent farmers, and all he had dif- 
covered by an active experience of more than thirty years. 
The aecount we received of thefe papers from fome un- 
doubted judges, into whofe Hands we firft put them, con- 
firmed us in the opinion that they might be ferviceable to the 
public, as well as advantageous to ourfelves. “The methods 
we ‘have taken to improve, illuftrate, and compleat the plan, 
the public have feen by our advertifements ; and we hope they 
have appeared to them as proper, as they feem to us to have 


been fuccefsful. 
In confequence of thofe advertifements, we have received 


inany additions in the different branches, and have been of- 
fered the affiftance of feveral perfons of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the fubject, to methodize and put the finifhing 
hand to every part. 

Being determined to {pare no expence or pains toward the 

rendering fo ufeful an undertaking as compleat as poflible, we 
have purchafed every paper of value brought to us, and have 
engaged fo many hands offered to our afliftance, that every 
feparate branch will be under the care of a diftiné&t perfon,; who 
isa mafter of that fubject. 
. "Fhefe are the fteps which we have hitherto taken, and 
which we fhall clofe, on our part, by the publication of this 
plan, the intent whereof is, to lay before the public the ge- 
neral defign of the work, that, if there appear in it any errors 
or defects, they may be rectified and fupplied in time; to 
thank thofe gentlemen, from whoth we have received obfer- 
vations relative to the fubject in the counties where they live, 
and whofe names, with their permiffion fhall be printed at the 
end of the work ; and, laftly, to folicit whatever farther af- 
fiftance any. private perfon may be enabled to give, which we 
fhall receive with gratitude, or be ready to.purchatfe. 

The firft thing that appeared upon the perufal of thefe_pa- 


pers, was the great infufiiciency of all other books. written 
on 
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on this fubject: and: the want of fuch a work, as the ma- 
terials they contained might fupply, was not lefs evident. 

The authors who have written on hufbandry have all failed, 
either in matter, or in manner. ‘They have not been able to 
inftruét the farmer, or have not been mafters of expreffion to 
convey their knowledge. ‘They have either treated fuper- 
ficially what they only pretended to underftand, ‘or they have 
buried their experience under fuch a load of needlefs and ill- 
chofen words, that it has been found very difficult to under- 
ftand them. 

As we are’affured there is fufficient knowledge contained in 
our materials, we have defired the ftyle may be plain and clear ; 
intelligible to the farmer, and not below the gentleman : 
fo that every patt may be acceptable to every reader. 

After this care that the prefent work may be underftaod by 
all perfons;* we have made provifion that they fhould in other 
refpects underftand one another. At’this time a difcourfe on 
the fubjeé& of hufbandry between the landlord and his tenant 
is generally unintelligible to both ; nor does the farmer of one 
county underftand the language of him who lives in another. 
The moft ufeful writings have alfo loft their effect from the 
fame caufe. ‘This is an old and general complaint ; but no 
remedy has been hitherto applied. 

The misfortune arifes folely from the employing terms in 
the art, and names of things, ufed and underftood only in 
particular places, or only by the working people. Too pre- 


. vent this, not only all the Terms ufed in the prefent treatife 


will be explained, but thofe alfo which have been employed 
by others : fo that hufbandry will, we hope, be hereafter as 
generally underftood,' as it is univerfally.ufeful. 

Having thus explained the manner in which our plan is to 
be executed, it will be proper to lay before the public a fhort 
view of what it will contain. 

We fhall ufe, as before obferved, all endeavours to com- 
plete the original author’s defign : and an undertaking fo ex- 
tenfive, we are fenfible, lefs than the affiftance of numerous 
communications, and the labours of many perfons, could 
never have accomplifhed. : 
. i i Tar U4 ; Agti- 
2 
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Agriculture will be here traced from its {mall and fimple 
original, followed through the feveral ages, and examined 
in the practice of the different nations, wherein it has been 
improved, down to the prefent time. From the harveft of 
the old Romans, it will be purfued through the vineyards of 
the modern Jtaly : ner will the late imprevements in France, 
or the ufeful labours of the Swede or Ruffian, be omitted. 
The practice of one country differs from that of others ; yet 
they may learn one from another. Where the fame means 
have been ufed in different places, and a different event has 
followed ; the attempt will be to find the caufe of the fuccefs 
or failure, that the truth may be rendered apparent even from 
contrariety. 

Some rules the author has indeed colle&ted from Books; 
but they appear little either in quantity or ufe, when compared 
with what he has delivered from his own and others experi- 
ence. Having confidered the whole compafs of hufbandry, 
he takes it all for his fubject ; comparing what he had read 
with what he had feen, and confirming or rejecting theory by 
practice. 

The gentlemen, whofe affiftance we have procured, en- 
gage themfelves to follow the fame plan: to collect from au- 
thers whatever of valuc he may have omitted; and, having 
thus inferted in the work a fummary of all that has been 
written on hufbandry, to add the much more important and 
much larger part, all that has been difcovered by modern prac- 
tice. Where authors and experience difagree, they will take 
experience for their guide ; and, where the practice of one 
county feems to contradict what has been advanced upon the 
cuftoms of another, the determination will be always made 
on the refult of a careful comparifon. 

In this work, the leaft things will be regarded with atten- 
tion; for the greateft events frequently depend on them. No- 
thing will be aflerted but upon experience or proof. The old 
practice of hufbandry will be condemned or eftablifhed by the 
new. Eafy and familiar things will be delivered firft; and 
from them gradual advances made to the more difficult. ‘The 
farmer will be thus led by the hand through his whole bufi- 
nefs ; and the landlard will be ipftructed with him, ‘The lIat- 
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ter will be able to know in all circumftances whether the other 
conduct himfelf right ; and the tenant cannot remain ignos 
rant, unlefs by his own fault. 

By thefe means we hope the advantages of our work will 
be as extenfive as the plan. ‘The information of the farmer 
is the enriching of the landlord: and the great endeavour of 
our undertaking is inftruction ; as the fole end propofed from 
it is ufe. 

This is our defign ; which we fhall ufe every method in 
our power to promote ; and we hope and believe the gentle- 
men, into whofe hands we have committed the charge, will 
be able to execute it to fatisfaction. 

As the compafs of our undertaking is fo large, and the 
heads it comprehends are fo very numerous, we are fenfible 
that a great deal of the plainnefs and propriety of the work 
will depend upon their proper arrangement. 

In the intent therefore of leading the practical hufbandman_ 
through the feveral branches of his profeffion, he fhall be in- 
troduced to the feat of his induftry, (whether his own, or 
rented) and the work begun with that article which is to come 
firft under his confideration, the foil. 

This fhall be treated of under its feveral natural diftin&tions ; 
whether it be clay, loam, or fand ; gravel, chalk, or mel- 
low earth; @onfidering, if clay, to which of the four princi- 
pal kinds it belongs, and in what manner it may be meliorated ; 
as alf whether pits may be opened for the pottery, or brick 
and tile-making ; for the brewery ; or burning for the fervice 
of other lands. 

When the authors have in the fame manner gone through 
the other five kinds of foil in refpect to their improvement for 
culture, and their various ufes; they will examine for what 
purpofes they are beft fuited, from their fituation, as well as 
natural qualities ; which will be fitteft for arable, which for 
pafture ; whether in any part marle may be found at a depth, 
or peat near the furface ; in what places art may turn to ad- 
vantage the imperfections of nature ; how the fen may furnifh 
a decoy, and pits may be converted into fifh-ponds. 

From the confideration of the foil, they will rife to that of 
the manures ; the numerous kinds of which will be defcrited, 
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their properties explained, and the particular. fpecies pointed 
out, for different fervices. 

From thefe they will enter on the nature of the fences. in 
our feveral counties ; and treat at large of ditching and drain- 
ing 5 hedging and planting; of the profits arifing from cop- 
pice w tant ; por of the timber trees fit for feveral foils, expo- 
fures, and fituations : of the oak, afh, beech, maple, wal- 
nut, and pear tree, &c. Under the article oak will be de- 
livered the feveral methods of fowing the acorn, and raifing 
the tree to its full ftrength and value ; rules for judging of 
the timber, and the ways of feafoning it for Jafting,; giving 
the preference, under each head, according to experience,, 
In the fame manner the reft will alfo be confidered. 

After planting, will be delivered the beft methods. of ftock- 
ing the farm, under the heads of the field, the yard, and the 
ftable. And here will be introduced the management and ad- 
vantages of the cow, the fheep, the horfe, the hog, and) of 
poultry. On each of thefe heads a great number of. rules. 
will be laid down, founded on fuccefsful pra€tice, and re- 
fpecting their breed, their value at their. feveral ages, their 
feeding, and entire management, 

When the farm is thus prepared, planted, and ftocked, we 
fhall advance to what more immediately bears the name of 
hufbandry. ‘This will be confidered as general, er particular. 
The feveral kinds, refpeéting particular articles, and. diftin- 
guifhed by the names of dill hufbandry and hopfe-hoeing 
hufbandry, will be explained ; and their advantages, and de-, 
fects fhewn from the refult of freque: it trials. 

The practice of the farmers in different counties will be 
then laid down ; and from the whole the careful hufbandman 
will be fully informed with regard to ploughing, fowing,, har- 
rowing, and rolling; hoeing, pulling, cutting and carry- 
1n?. 

¥ rom thefe general inftructions, he will be led to the con- 
fideration of the feveral kinds. of, feeds :. under which, head 
he will be made acquainted with the nature, properties, and 
preparations of wheat, barley, Tye, and oats; beans, peas, 
tares, and lentils, 
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From thefe, he will be led to the knowledge arid culture of 
the feveral kinds of grafs ; to be fown either fingly, or with 
his Corn. - Here he will be inftructed in the nattites’*value, and 
qualities of common grafs, clover, faint foyne, —, and 
the like. 

After which will be fhewn at large the culture and ufes of 
fuch roots as may be advantageoufly planted in fields, as we 
turnep, potatoe, and carrot. : 

From thefe, the fubject will naturally bring him to fuch ar. 
ticles, as, though lefs univerfal, are not lefs advantageous.’ 
Among thefe will be particularly delivered the culture, ma- 
nagement, and profit of hops, flax, hemp, woad, weld, 
colefeed, liquorice, and faffron ; with inftructions concerning’ 
madder, and fome others, which, though not cultivated at 
this time in Exgland, might be introduced with great advan- 
tage. 

From the immediate fubjeéts of- his profeffion, he will be 
brought to the confideration of their ‘natural and artificial pro~ 
duéts ; and among thefe particular regard willbe ‘had to the 
ufe and management of milk and cream, butter and cheefe; 
wool and leather. : 

The accidents to which his cattle or his crops are liable 
will after this be laid down, and the difeafes to which they are 
fubject, with the moft approved methods of preventing or re-! 
medying each. 


Under the firft head will .be fhewn whe effects of drought 
and rains, hail and {nows, winds and blights; at what times 
they are to be expected ; and- by what means-the’ féveral 6b- 
jects of hufbandry may be moft effect ually fecured againft,’ 
or beft preferved from them. 

The other head of inquiry will lead to the difeafes anid dif. 
temperatures of his cattle, corn, and trees. Under the firft 
article will be confidered the murrain, the rot, the particular 
diftemper now raging among the horned cattle, and their be- 
ing poifoned by unwholfome herbs, infects, or waters. The! 
caufés as well as fymptoms of thefe feveral diforders will be’ 
explained from repeated obfervations, and the concurrence of: 
authors and experience ; and the beft known remedies for each 
will be fet down. 


U4 > 7a 
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The diftemperatures of vegetables will be arranged under 
three heads, as they affect trees or roots, corn, and other her- 
bage. And, in the inquiry into their caufe and origin, will 
be confidered at large the mifchiefs occafioned by infeéts— 
the fly, the flug, the worm, the grub, the caterpillar, and 
the locuft ; and every method will be inferted, which experi- 
ence warrants, or reafon recommends to the trial, for their 
deftruction, or the prefervation of the crop. 

To thefe will be fubjoined the mifchiefs to which corn and 
other valuable growths are fubjet from weeds and birds; 
and the eafieft and moft certain methods will be delivered for 
the extirpation of the one, and for prefervation from the 
other. 

From the ample, diftinét, and plain manner in which thefe 
and a number of other fubordinate articles will be treated in 
the courfe of this ufeful work, we perfuade ourfelves the far- 
mer will be fully inftruéted how he is to conduct himfelf in 
the field and the houfe, the dairy and the ftable, in haymak- 
ing and harveft-work ; and that in fuch manner, as to pro- 
cure all poffible good, and prevent all ill that can be avoided, in 
the care of his plantations, his ftock, and his crop ; that the 
eftablifhed hufbandman wil] find many profitable things there- 
in, with which he was not before acquainted, and that thc 
young farmer will fet out in his profeffion with the advantage 
ef others experience. ° 

The plates will contain figures, beautifully engraved from 
ariginal drawings, 4 

1. Of the inftruments of hufbandry ufed in the different 
counties of England, 

2. Of all the poifonous plants in England, 

3. Of the moft pernicious Weeds. And, 

4. Of the moft ufeful and valuable herbs, wild or culti- 
vated.” — 

We thought we could not do a fairer thing either by the 
public or the proprictors of this work, than to publifh their 
awn account of the plan. To do them juftice, we cannot 
fay they have promifed much more than they have performed, 
except we miftake the meaning of the following fentence ; 


~§ from the harvefl of the old Romans, it (agriculture) will be 
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§ purfued through the vineyards of the modern Italy.’ We 
fhould not have been fo minutely critical upon. a performance 
of this kind, as to have taken notice of the affected caft of 
this phrafe, or even to have afked whether the old Roman agri- 
culture was entirely confined to the growth of corn, or that of 
modern Italy to the care of the vineyard: but if this expreffion 
has any meaning at all, will not the curious reader expeét to 
find fome account, more or lefs, of the cultivation of the 
vine, famewhere or other in this great work? and yet 
if he does, he will be difappointed.——However, this difap- 
pointment ought not to fit too heavy upon us, for we have 
trufty neighbours, who may one time or other (we can’t fay © 
how foon) fupply us with as good wine as we can raife at home, 
and perhaps as cheap too, if they pleafe. 

This leads us to regret another difappointment, in the body 
ef the work, which feems to be more owing to the exactnefs 
and formality of the writer than to any finifter defign. In 
the fifth book, of the animals neceffary and ufeful in hufbandry 
and farming, from the title of the fourth and laft part into 
which it is divided (of Insects) fome might poffibly expe@ 
an account of more kinds than one of this clafs of animals, 
as belonging to the ftock of the Briti/ farm. Neverthelefs 
the Bee is the only infect of which our author takes the leaft 
notice. It is jndeed the only one which has hitherto been 
cultivated here. “che complexion of the cochineal fly might 
probably degenerate into too pale a fcarlet in our climate: 
but the labours of the filk-worm may deferve fome attention, 
even here; efpecially if the Briti/h trade, which ufed to ex- 
tend to the remoteft fhores, fhould at laft find itfelf lock’d 
aut of thofe feas, whofe ayenues it has long commanded. 

We have prefented our readers with a plan which feems in 
the main, to be well executed. . But the editors have fhewn 
themfelves fo forward to communicate every little fcrap of frefh 
intelligence, which they have thruft in here and there in a dif- 
ferent character, that they have given their book the moft 
flovenly appearance imaginable. ‘They do well not to fay 
that it is adorned with cuts (for the frontifpiece itfelfis a ftrange 
awkard monftrous defign as ever was feen) but we are afraid 
it js not always il/uftrated by them. Botany is never to be 
| learned 
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learned by fuch cuts as thefe; nor by any cuts, except the’ 
plants are not only perfectly well drawn, and of the fame fize: 


with the life, but moft exaétly coloured too. Befides, we can’t 
help thinking it quite a needlefs ceremony in our authors, to 
give imperfect defcriptions of the oak, the e/m, and other trees, 
with which every native of Landon, whofe travels extend as 
far as Norwood, is familiarly acquainted. 

Our. authors carry ys thro’ moft of the counties in England 
that are famous for any branch of agriculture; and in the 


courfe of this journey, we have the pleafure to bait at the. 


houfe of a facetious gentleman who would think us very dull 
fellows if we fhould forget the pleafantries with which he has 
entertained us. The Rev. Mr. George Turner, vicar of Milr, 
in the county of Cornwall; is, it feems; renowned for mak- 
ing the beft cyder that this vapid age can boaft of; and we 


with all cyderifts may for the future ftriétly obferve' his rules.» 


This reverend wag is very fertile in fimilies, and as. brifk and 
. bouncing over his cyder as perhaps moft of our town wits are 
over their champagne. ‘Tho’ we cannot entertain our friends 


with a tafte of his liquor, we may give them a fmall fample 


of his wit, by which they may judge whether it is fweet or 
rough, fox-whelp or cacagec. 

‘ Let this be a ftanding rule for your firft racking: namely, 
© to fet about it when the thick red head, or cruft; which co- 
“ vexed the cyder, (like a mantle upon a patient under a courfe 
‘of phyfic) that fo by its kindly warmth a fermentation may 
‘ be promoted, begins to feparate, and white’bubbles do ap- 
‘pear. For although your cyder be foul at that very juné&ure, 
‘ijt is yet very proper to rack it : otherwife your cyder (like 
‘a man watted by an incorrigible Diarrhoea, ora violent fu- 
‘.per-purgation) may become ineurable: for it will then 
¢ (efpecially in wet weather) inftead of a gentle fermentation, 
‘be put upon the fret, and (in the South-ham phrafe) fine ; 
‘ the wild notes whereof may be heard at a confiderable dif- 
‘ tance, till it becomes pale, thin and languid ; and (like the 
‘ fwan) hath fung itfclf to death.’ 

To conclude with our opinion of this large work, it feems 
to contain a great number of ufeful precepts and judicious ob- 
fervations founded upon experience, and agreeable to com- 
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mon fenfe. But while we endeavour to do juftice to this per-. 
formance, we cannot help recommending to thofe who ftudy 
this moft important art, a full and at the-fame time a very 
concife view of the antient Roman hufbandry. We talk of 
Columella de re ruftica; a work juftly celebrated both for the 
folidity of its matter, and the purity and elegance of its lan- 
guage ; tho’ it happens to be little known even by thofe who 
delight in the Latin claffics. But it is now in the power of 
every one who can read Englifh to make himfelf acquainted 
with this valuable piece of antiquity, by the means of a 
very accurate tranflation which was publifhed here not many 
years ago, That we have few good tranflations from the an- 
tients is a common and ajuft complaint; and we {hall never 
have many to boaft of, as long as they are mere hurried floven- 
ly bookfellers jobbs, But this of’Colwmella appears to have’ 
been. produced by the leifure of a man of learning, who wrote 
becaufe he was. fond of his author and of his fubject: of a 
man who wifhed well to mankind, and thought it might prove 
a material advantage to the Eyglifh farmer to he made -ac- 
quainted with the antient hufbandry of Jtal. | " 
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Art. Il. InNsTitTuTes of NaTuRAL Law, Vol. I, 
Continued. 


R, Ratherforth having difcufled the fubject of interpreta- 
tion, proceeds in the,eighth chapter to treat of civil fub- 
jection, and civil liberty. A man, by cofmpact, may lay him- 
felf under an obligation to do or avoid what the law of nature 
had not otherwife,obliged him to do or to avoid, and fuch com- 
pact is a diminution of his liberty, yet every diminution of li- 
berty does not imply fubjection, which confifts in the obliga- 
tion of one or more perfons to act at the difcretion or according ~ 
to the judgment and will of others. When, therefore, the 
obligation arifing from compact is fo fettled and limited, as 
to leave nothing to the judgment, or will of thofe’ to vie 
we are obliged, though it diminifhes our liberty, it does not 
place us ina ftate of fubjetion. Such a compact gives them 
a 
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2 claim upon us, without giving them any authority over 
us. 

Subjection is divided into private and public. Private, 
when we are fubjected to the authority of private perfons ; 
and public, when under the authority of ‘public perfons. ‘The 
conftitutional governors of a civil fociety are called public 
perfons, and the fubjection due to them is public fubjection. 

Private fubjeétion admits of feveral different degrees, from 
a ftate of abfolute flavery to the moft limited obligations : 
yet all private fubjection is not flavery. A labourer, who binds 
himfelf to do one particular fort of work, is in a ftate of pri- 
vate fubjection: but this fubjection is imperfeét, becaufe the 
obligation is limited by particular compaé&t. A child is in fub- 
jection to his parents, and a ward to his guardian; but this 
is not of the fervile fort, becaufe the benefit of the child is 
the end in view. In private partnerfhips, each of the partners 
is in fubjeétion to the colle€tive body, as far as the matter of 
partnerfhip extends; but, this is a liberal, not ‘a’ fervile fub- 
jection, becaufe the common benefit is the chief aim. 

There are likewife different degrees and forts cf ‘public fub- 
jection. A nation, as well as an individual, may have flaves. 
Thofe who are condemned to labour in the mines, in the 
gallies, or any other tafk impofed by the ftate, are in public 
fubjection. But this is of the fervile fort, becaufe the only 
end of it is the benefit of the fuperior; and as the matter 
of the obligation is not limited, the fubjection is abfolute. A 
man may fubject himfelf, however, by his own confent, either 
to an individual or a body politic. Labourers hired by the 
public, and mercenary foldiers, are in a ftate of public fub- 
jection, though it is imperfect ; becaufe the matter of the 
obligation on their fide, and of the claim on the fide of the 
public, is limited: neverthelefs, it is of the fervile fort, as 
the end of it is rather the benefit of the public than of them- 
felves. 

Civil fubjeétion is fuch public fubje€tion arifing from confent, 
as is limited in the matter of it to thofe actions, or things 
which relate to the general welfare and fecurity of the whole 
civil fociety, or of its feveral parts. The members of every 


fociety are, by their own confent, in this ftate of fubjection, 
which 
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which is neither abfolute nor fervile ; for the obligation is li- 
mited, and the end is the common good. 

The doétor afcertains the precife fenfe of the words, civil 
fubje€tion and civil liberty ; terms which are often ufed with- 
out any determinate meaning. The individuals, in a free ftate, 
are in civil fubjeétion ; though the collective body of the whole 
fociety, is totally free from fuch fubjection : but in abfolute 
monarchies or ariftocracies, the collective body is in a ftate of 
fubjection to its conftitutional governors ; becaufe as far as 
the power of thefe governors extends, their act is binding upon 
the collective body, as well as upon the feveral members. If 
the legiflative body confifts of a fingle perfon and of a felect 
number of hereditary nobility, the conftitution will be mixed; 
but, the colleétive body of the civil fociety will be in fubjec- 
tion ; becaufe, in eftablifhing the conftitution, this collective 
body obliged itfelf, as far as the purpofes of focial union ex- 
tend, to follow a judgment and will, which is not in its own 
keeping, but in the keeping of that particular part which 
compofes the legiflative body. By adding to thefe two parts 
of fuch a mixed legiflative body, a third, confifting of repre- 
fentatives chofen from time to time by the general body of the 
fociety, this general body, which is ufually called the people, 
does not, indeed, referve to itfelf a full power of legiflation, 
but retains fuch an independant power as prevents its fubjection. 
Though it has not a power of making laws by its own judg- 
ment and will, yet without its own judgment and will, figni- 
fied by its reprefentatives, no laws will be binding upon it. 
The fame independence is vefted in the perfon of a king whe 
is a conftitutional part of the legiflative body. 

He diftinguifhes civil liberty into the liberty of the parts, 
and the liberty of the whole ; that is, into the liberty of the 
feveral individuals who have united together, and compofe the 
collective body of the fociety, and the liberty of this collective 
body itfelf. ‘The firft implies a freedom from all, except ci- 
vil fubjetion ; the other, a freedom from all fubje&tion what- 
foever. An abfolute monarchy puts an end to civil liberty, 
becaufe the colleétive body is bound to act by a judgment 
and will which are not in its own keeping. An abfolute ari- 
ftocracy is alfo inconfiftent with the civil liberty of the whole, 


becaufe 
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becaufe it places the whole body in a fubjeGtion to a fmall 
number of men, who are only a part of that whole. A mix- 
ture of thefe two forms of government will be as inconfiftent 
with the liberty of the whole; far, ftill the collective body 
will be in a ftate of fubjection, by being ruled according to a 
judgment and will, which are not in its. own keeping, but 
in the keeping of a part. But, noconftitutional civil gover- 
nors have any. other right or moral power of reftraining the 
feveral members, than the collective body of the whole fo- 
ciety has in a perfect democracy ; and this is no other than 
what is derived from focial union. 

He fays, page 396, ¢ The precife notion of civil liberty, when 
¢ we fpeak of the whole people confidered as one collective 
“body, confifts in the freedom of this body from all fubjeGtion 
‘whatfoever, or in its right of not being obliged by any 
¢judgment and will with which its own judgment and 
$will do not concur. But this freedom of the collective 
¢body from ‘all fubjection implies, that it has a right of 
‘acting as a diftin@ and conftitutional part of the legiflative, 
‘or that nothing can be done by the legiflative without its 
«concurrence. For fince the act of the legiflative is binding 
¢ upon the whole fociety ; if the legiflative could do any act 
¢ without the concurrence of the gerteral body of the people, 
‘this body would be in a ftate of fubjeGtion. From hence it 
‘ appears, that, when we {peak of the people as one general 
‘ or collective body, we may very properly fay, that the civil 
¢ liberty of the people confifts in the right of a€ting as a diftin® 
¢ part of the legiflative: becaufe the collective body, if it had 
¢ not this right, would be: in a ftate of civil fubje&tion; and a 
¢ {tate even of civil: fubje€tion is inconfiftent with the civil li- - 
¢‘ berty of fuch body. 

Dostor Rutherforth having confidered the nature of flaves, 
and whether the fociety has authority to protect them againft 
their mafter, proceeds to enquire into the right of -refiftance, 
which begins where civil fabjeGtionceafes. 9 «© 
_ As this is a very interefting’ fubje& to a Britt reader, we 
heartily recommend the diflertation to the perufal of all thofé 
who wifh well to the natural ‘rights of mahkind ; and even to 
fuch-as through folly, ignorance, or prejudice, contend for their 
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own flavery, in efpoufing the fervile do€trines of paffive obedi- 
ence, and non-refiftance. Doétrines profeiled by the worft 
of all factions, a faction which, contrary to all others, acts 
and argues again{t its own emolument and prefervation. 

He exhibits a fhort view of the feveral ways in which the 
authority of the civil governors of a fociety fails, and the fub- 
jection of the people ceafes, namely when the governors 
abdicate ; when they impofe {uch commands as are inconfiftent 
with the laws of nature and of God; and when they ex- 
tend their power beyond the laws of the conftitution, by 
which their power is naturally limited. 

He obferves that ‘the right or liberty of refiftance, which 
€ belongs to the people, is not properly a civil power,,but-a 
‘ natural right: it is not an authority, which civil.union gives 
‘them: it is only what remains of natural liberty exempted 
‘ from the obligations of civil union. The conftitutional civil 
¢ governors are, by the fuppofition, invefted with the fupreme 
‘power. But this power, fince it is only civil power, is li+ 
‘ mited in its own nature: it is limited by the ends and pur- 
‘ pofes of civil union. Beyond thefe limits therefore the na- 
€ tural rights or natural liberties of the people {till fybfift, the 
‘ civil governors have no power, and the people owe them 
“no fubjection. This right of the people may perhaps at frit 
‘fight appear to be a civil power ; becaufe it feems to arife 
‘ out of the focial compact, or at leaft to depend, upon this 
“compact. But it no otherwife depends upon the focial com- 
‘ pact, than as this compact does not extend to it, . The fos 
“ cial compact limits the civil power of the conftitutional go- 
‘ vernors to the. purpofes. of civil union.:, and this limatation 
‘is the foundation of the peoples right to : refift: tyrannical 
* power: not becaufe it gives them any power, which: nature 
‘ had not given them ; but becaufe it leaves them in: pofleffion 
‘ of their natural liberty. . They had naturally a right-of :re- 
‘ fifting injuries by force... As far,as theends of \civil union 
‘ require this natural right to. be given up, or reftrained,, fo. far 
* itis given up og reftrained, either mediately: or immediately, 
‘ by civil union, But as far as.thefe ends.do: not require this 
‘right to be givenup, fo far-it ftill fubfifts ina tiate of civil 
§ fociety, ; ova [ moilisd=; 
He 
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He proves, in oppofition to Grotius, that the people have 
a right to refift civil governors who are in actual pofleffion of 
fupreme power. Supremacy of civil power does not imply, that 
they who are pofleffed of it, have a right to do whatever they 
pleafe: for, though it is under no conftitutional reftraints 
from without ; it is only civil power, and is therefore under 
a natural limitation from within. It is limited in its own na- 
ture to the ends and purpofes of civil union. He takes great 
pains in explaining fome paflages in the epiftles of St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, which have been produced as arguments for paffive 
obedience and non-refiftance. He fhews that Paul meant no 
more than that the people fhould be obedient to the higher 
powers, which exercifed fuch fupremacy as was confiftent with 
the nature of civil union: and that Peter addrefled himfelf to 
flaves, when he faid; * fervants, be fubje& to your mafters 
‘ with all fear, whether they are gentle or froward.’ 

He demonftrates that no civil judge can have power to fix 
the point where the right of refiftance begins : that though 
the people may judge whether the fupreme governors aét con- 
trary to their truft, they have no civil jurifdi€tion to judge in 
this cafe; it is fuch a right of judging as all mankind were 
poffefled of in a ftate of natural liberty. ‘In fhort, when 
‘the queftion is, whether the fupreme governors ef a civil 
‘ fociety have abufed their truft by counteraéting the ends of 
* focial union ; the cafe is of fuch a fort, that no civil judge 
¢ is or can be provided for it. But it does not follow from hence 
« that there is no judge at all: each of the parties are left to 
« judge for themfelves, as if they were ftill in a ftate of nature. 
* Both parties are accountable to God, if they judge wrong- 
‘ ly and act upon this judgment: but neither of them is bound 
* to fubmit to the judgment of the other. 

‘It is a groundlefs fuggeftion, that a right of refiftance in 
‘ the people will occafion treafon and rebellion ; or that it will 
‘ weaken the authority of civil government, and will render 
* the office of thofe, who are invefted with it, precarious and 
‘ unfafe, even though they adminifter it with the niceft pru- 
* dence and with all due regard to the common benefit. The 
‘right of refiftance will indeed render the general notion of 
© rebellion lefs extenfive in its application to particular faéts. 

‘ All 
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' All ufe of force againft fuch perfons, as are eae baey with | 
‘ fupreme power, would come under the notion of rebellion, 
* if the people had no right of this fort : whereas, if they have 
‘fuch a right, the ufe of force to repel tyrannical and unfo- 
“ cial oppreffion, when it cannot be removed by any other 
‘ means, muft have fome other name given to it. So that 
« however true it may be, that in confequence. of this right, 
‘of refiftance, fupreme governors will be liable of right to. 
© which they would AME. not be liable ; yet it cannot 
« properly be faid to expofe them to rebellion. 
‘ But. the great ftrefs of the prefent queftion is, , not what 
‘name the ufe of force to repel unfocial and. tyrannical op- 
* preflion is to be called by, but what effeét it will have upon 
* the general fecurity. of thofe, who are appointed to. govern a. 
“commonwealth, and upon the authority,, which is necef-. 
‘ fary to be kept up, in order to enable them. to difcharge : their 
‘ truft_ with benefit to the public. Now the fecurity of civil 
‘ governors depends partly upon the confciences of their fubjects,.,. 
‘ and partly upon the _ natural ftrength. and influence, which. 
. they haye in their ‘hands. The ties of confcience procure | 
‘them obedience and fubmiffion upon a principle of duty. ; .. 
* and the ftrength and influence, which go along with. their 
¢ office, procure the like obedience. and fubmiffion, from fuch, 
* as would diftegard their duty, if it was not enforced by coms .. 
¢ pulfion. They will have this latter fecurity to guard their 
‘ perfona, and to fupport their authority, whether the people 
‘ have,a right of refiftance or not. And in fact there is more 
‘ danger of their making an undue: ufe of their-ftrength and 
“ influence, to fupport themfelves, when they do wrong, than 
‘of their wanting a fufficient fecurity againft any attempts 
‘of faGion, when they.do right : it issmore-likely, that they 
‘ fhould haye. it in their power to compel the*people to fubmit 
“ to, unfocial oppreffion 5 than that they fhould be in danger 
* of being hurt, by rebellian,. under the. pretence of a right of 
‘ refiftance, But this: Strength andipfluence: is not-theironly - 
‘ fecurity :_ for as long as they. pay a due-regard,to: the come. 
‘mon good, the principle of, confcience will procure them 
* focial Sbedience and fubmiffion, and will fupport their autho- 
Vor. Il, Novem. 1756. X § rity: 
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‘rity: becaufe a right of refifting lawlefs power can never 
¢ be a foundation in confcience for ufing force againft juft av- 
‘thority. In fhort, upon whatever principles paffive obedi- . 
‘ ence and abfolute fubjeCtion might be obtained, if the people 
‘ had no right of refiftance; upon the fame principles focial 
¢ obedience and civil fubjecton may be obtained, though they 
‘have fuch a right. We cannot fuppofe fupreme governors . 
‘to have ftrength enough in their hands to enforce abfolute 
¢ fubjection, and to fecure them in the exercife of arbitrary power ; 
¢ without fuppofing them to have ftrength enough to enforce civid 
¢ fubjection and to fecure them in the exercife of focial power. 
¢ And if a fenfe’‘ of duty would operate effectually to prevent , 
¢ the people from refifting their governors at all; it will cer- 
‘ tainly operate as effectually to prevent them from refifting , 
‘ without a juft caufe.’ : 

The law of nations is the fubject of the Doétor’s tenth 
chapter, and is difcuffed with great freedom, candour and | 
ftrength of argument. 

The law of nations is founded upon a general a&t of con- 
fent, as far as this law differs from the law of nature. ‘The 
matter of both, is the fame : both command whatever is be- 
neficial, and forbid whatever is hurtful to mankind in general. 
Yet the objeéts are different. ‘The law of nature confiders 
mankind as individuals, the law of nations confiders them 
as formed into collective perfous. That which is called the 


law of nature when applied to feparate and unconneéted in- __ 


dividuals, is called the law ‘of nations, when applied to the , 
collective bodies of civil focieties confidered as moral agents, | 
or to the feveral members of civil focieties confidered, not as 
diftin&t agents, but as parts of thefe collective bodies.—The 
general confent which’ eftablifhes the right of prefcription is 
fo far from being a pohitive law of nations, that it is no law 
at all. It is a pofitive. act of all mankind; but this pofitive act . 
is a compact, and not alaw. All are bound by it; not becaufe . 
it is done by any legiflative authority, but becaufe alland | 
each have ‘either exprefly or tacitly made thenifelves parties 
to it, by their own immediate and direct concurrerite: there . 
is no pofitive law of nations, becaufe fuch a law is no where - 
to be found; for a law that does not appear, is in effect a 
law that does not exift. It cannot, as Grotius fays, be found 
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in ufage or cuftom, that is in immemorial and uninterrupted 
practice ; becaufe the practice of nations has been variable 
and contradictory, 

The law of nations may be found by reafon.or by teftimony. 
It is the law of nature applied:by pofitive confent to the arti- 
ficial perfons of civil focieties: It is dictated by right reafon, 
and may be collected by arguing from the nature of things, 
and from the condition and circumftances of mankind, when 
they are confidered as formed into fuch focieties. 

In confidering the fubject of territory, he proves that no 
nation has a jurifdiction over any part of. the ocean that is-not — 
included within the land: neverthelefs, he agrees’ with Gro- © 
tius, ‘* that, if one nation has obliged itfelf to another, by par- 
‘ticular compact, not to go into fome particular part of the 
‘ocean with an armed fhip, or not to come thither either for 
‘the purpofe of fifhing, or for fuch other purpofes, as are fpe- 


' ‘cified in the compact, the latter of thefe nations will have a 


‘ right to hinder the former from doing what it has thus obliged 
‘itfelf not to do. Butthis right does not arife from any pro- 
‘perty in this particular part of the ocean, or from any jurif= 
‘dition over it, but from the good faith of compaé.. The - 
‘ effect of this compact may eafily be diftinguifhed from pro- 
‘perty or jurifdiction. Property or jurifdiction is a right of 
‘excluding all nations from the ufe of a thing? whereas this 
‘ compact produces fuch a right only againft the fingle nation, 
‘which has made itfelf a party to it: this nation is not at li- 
‘berty to go into that part of the ocean, into which it has 
‘bound itfelf not t6 come; but all other nations, that are not 
‘ parties to the compact, are as much at liberty to go: thither, 
‘as if no fuch compact had been made. It is poffible, that 
‘a nation may, in much the fame manner, .acquire a fort of 
‘ exclufive right of fifhing in fuch parts of the ocean, as are 
‘near to its’ own Coafts.. For as one nation might bind itfelf — 
‘by compact aot to*come thither for this purpofe;. fo all na- 
‘ tions,. that are likely to come thither, might bind themielves 
‘in the fame manner... A tacit compact might likewife pro- 
‘duce artight of the fame fort: thofe maritime nations, that 
‘are in the neighbourhood, may tacitly have’ confented to 
‘ eftablifh this right by fubmitting from. time to time to be_ex- 
* cluded from fifhing near to the coafts of the nation, which 
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‘ acquires the right. But this confent does not give the nation 
“ whofe.coafts they are, either property or jurifdi€tion in thofe. 
€ parts of the ocean, which are near to its coafts. ‘This ufage 
¢ binds only. thofe, who have made themfelves parties. to it. by 
¢ fuch fubmiffion or acquiefcence: it does not bind remote na. 
‘ tions ; nor does it bind even neighbouring nations, that are. 
‘lately become maritime ones: becaufe as neither of them 
“have eyer acquiefced in the ufage, or fubmitted to be ex. 


‘cluded from fifhing in thefe particular places, they- have. 


© never made themfelves parties to the compact of exclu. 


‘ fion.” We wifh Dr. Rutherforth had decided how far a. 


people, prefled by neceffity, and deftitute of habitation, has 
a right to. demand a fettlement among another nation which 
hath miore land than it,can poffibly cultivate. ‘This was - the 
cafeof the Indians in North America. They claimed an ex- 
clufive property in vaft tracts of land, which lay altogether 
negleéted!'*.This claim was founded. upon a fort of occu- 
pancy, as they fometimes made excurfions in queft of game, 
through the: whole extent of the country, which indeed had 


no. other inhabitants; but was this occupancy a reafonble, 
bar .'to exclude the colonies of other nations overftocked with: 


people; ? 


In difeufing the. article of war, he obferves that nothing is, 


called, a folemn or juft war, but that which hath been pub- 


licly; proclaimed between two nations : though ju/t in this: 
fenfe, does not refer to the equity of the motives, but. to the: 


meer definition in point of comparifon, as we fay a ju/? volume, 


in contradiftin@ion to a pamphlet. In fpeaking of thofe who: ’ 
carry arms,.he fays, in.page 545, ‘ The members. of a civil; 
€ fociety are obliged in general, and thofe members, that have. 


‘ engaged thenifelves in the. military fervice of it, are obliged 


‘ in particular, to take up arms and to fight for. it at the com-. 


¢ mand of. the conftitutional governors,. in the defence and 


‘ fupport of its rights againft its enemies from without. . There» 
‘ isno crime in entering into the focial compa, from whence. 


‘ the general obligation to bear arms. for thefe purpofes is de- 
‘rived. This compact, as it only binds the feveral members 


“of the fociety to. purfue the-ends of civil union, :is innocent - 


‘ in refpeét of the reft of mankind. And if there is no-crime 
¢ in. 
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‘in this compaét, which would bind all the members alike 
‘to difcharge the duties of war, there can be no crime in 4 
‘ particular compact, by which fome of the members unde» 
‘take to difcharge the fame duties, inftead of the reft. The 
‘confent, ‘by which the fubjeéts in general, of the foldiery in 
‘ particular, lay themfelves under thefe obligations, is the only 
‘aét, that can by the Jaw of nations be looked upon as‘a 'pér- 
‘fonal aét of the individuals, who bear arms. In corife- 
‘quence of the general confent of mankind to confider nationis 
‘as collective perfons, whatfoever is done by the members of 
‘a nation at the command of the public or of the conftita- 
‘tional governors, who fpeak the fenfe of the public, is thé 
“act of the nation: and if the aé& is unjuft, the guilt in the 
¢ view of the law of nations is chargeable upon the tiation; 
and not upon the individual members. I am now fpeaking 
‘not of what will juftify a man, who bears arms in war, td. 
‘his own confcience, but of what will juftify him to the iia- 
‘tion againft which he fights, at the command of the nation 
*to which he belongs. If the war is plainly and notorioufly 
‘unjuft, the obligation of the focial compact, or of any othet 
‘compact, will not juftify him to his own confciencé : be- 
*caufe no compa& whatfoever can bind him to do; or excufé 
‘him in doing, what the law of nature forbids. And if hé 
‘was to fight as an independent individual, at his own choicé 
‘and upon his own motion ; thofe, againft whom he fights; 
* might look upon the aé& of bearing arms againft them ir 
‘fuch a wary as a perfonal crime, But when they, with all 
‘ mankind, have agreed-to confider the feveral members of 4 
‘ civil fociety only as parts of a collective perfon, that act un 
der the dire&tion of the common will of fuch collective per- 
‘fon; however inexcifable a mait;.who fights againft them; 

‘might be, isi the view of his own confcience, or of the 

‘law of nature, which corifiders him aS ari individual, they 
‘ cannot confiftently with this agreement, that is, they cannot 
‘ confiftently with the law of nations, charge him with having 
“been guilty of a perfonal crime merely upon account of his 

“having fought againft then.’ We recommend the. perufal 

of this paragraph to thofe gentlerhen who engage as volun- 

teers in foreign fervice, in-ordet to diftinguifh their gallantrys: 
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by cutting the throats of their fellow-creatures, from whom 
they have received no injury, and with whom indeed they 
have no quarrel, We would advife thofe princes to confult 
their own confciences, who let out their fubjects for hire to 
depopulate the earth, and fhed torrents of human blood, with- 
out the leaft provocation. We would inculcate fome fuch 
internal examination upon thofe generals who caufe their pri- 
foners to be butchered in cool blood, and extend the cruelties 
of military. execution to innocent babes and helplefs women, 
The ufe of any violence in an unjuft war, and the ufe of out- 
rageous and unneceflary force in any war, is criminal by the 
Jaw of nature. | 

It may not be amifs for thofe perfons who embark as ad- 
venturers in privateers to confider the following paragraph, 
« There is a general reafon, why all goods, which are taken 
¢ in war, fhould accrue to the ftate, and not to the private 
¢ captors ; whethers the captors act under a particular com- 
¢ miffion, or only under a general commiffion, from the pub- 
¢ lic; and whether the goods are moveable, or immoveable, 
* The goads fo taken are not ftrictly appropriated either to 
§ the ftate or to the private captors, whilft the war continues: 
¢ the property in fuch goods is precarious, till a treaty of peace 
¢ has eftablifhed it. In the meantime, as the ftate is anfwer- 
¢ able for them to the enemy, it is natural, that this precarious 
¢ property fhould be vefted inthe ftate, that is, that the ftate 
¢ fhould have the cuftody of the goods. And as the effect 
t of .a treaty of peace is only to give the full property of the 
¢ goods to thofe, who had the cuftody of them before ; the full 
¢ property wil] by this means accrue in the end to the ftate itfelf. 

It may be a feafonable hint toinform the reader, that though 
the neutrality of a ftate abridges its liberty of trading with 
two nations at war, it does not wholly deftroy it. The neu- 
tral power may fupply either: with all forts of merchandize 
but fuch as will enable the party fo fupplied to carry on the 
war more effectually. All warlike ftores are undoubtedly 
eontraband. So is money, fhipping ; and fo are the materials 
for building and ‘repairing fhips. Even provifions for the fup- 
port of life, will come under the notion. of warlike ftores, 
when they are going toa place befieged or blockaded. - 
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“We hope his Pruffian Majefty has duly confidered the fal- 


towing argument: ‘ If a nation at war has any right at all to 
¢ feize upon anyneutral towns, and to put garrifons into them to 
¢ prevent them from falling into the enemy’s hands, this right 
* can arife from nothing but the extreme danger, which ¢ 
‘ would be in, if the enemy fhould get pofleffion of them, and 
‘ the plain evidence, that the enemy has a defign to feize them, 
and would otherwife fucceed in fuch a defign.. And even 
‘ this right of neceffity is fubjeét to many reftrictions. When 
‘we feize a town upon this pretence, we can only take the 
* cuftody of it, and have no right to any jurifdiction over it: 
© becaufe whatever the cuftody of the town may be, the jurif- 
‘ diction over it cannot be neceffary for our fecurity. What- 
‘ ever damages the nation, to which the town belongs, may 
¢ fuffer either upon account of our having the cuftody of it, or 
* by our means, whilft it is in our hands, we are obliged to 
* make reparation for them. And as foon as the neceffity, with 
“ which we were prefled, is over, we are obliged to withdraw 
* our garrifon, and to give up the place into the hands of the 
“ nation to which it belongs. But thefe are not the only re- 
« ftriGtions of this right: there is another, which renders it fo 
¢ precarious in the exercife, as to be little better than no right 
‘at all. We cannot be juftified even by neceffity in feizing 
‘it, if the neutral {tate to which it belongs, is prefied by an 
« equal neceffity. And fince this ftate may reafonably appre- 
£ hend itfelf to be in danger of being treated by the enemy as 
* an acceflary to our act of feizing the town, it has an equit- 
‘ able claim to judge of its own neceffity: and confequently 
‘ our claim of neceflity can fcarce take place confiftently with 
‘ juftice, unlefs we have firft obtained the confent of the ftate.’ 

Then he proceeds to confider.the privileges of ambafladors, 
which, far from being founded on any pofitive law, are the re- 
fult of axcompa&, and immediately derived fram the tacit con- 
fent of the nation which receives them in this charaéter. 
.While an ambailador refides in the territory of a foreign na- 
tion, he is confidered as a member of his awn ; he«muft be ex- 
empted from the jurifdiétian of that territory, in the fame man- 
ner as he would be exempted from it if he had been at home:. 
becaufe, if the nation where he refides claims #Y, jurifdiction 
X 4 over 
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éver him, it treats him as one of its own members, and not ag 
a’ member of the nation from which he comes. When he 
commits any crime therefore, he cannot be punifhed for it by 
the nation where he refides: it is bound to treat him in all re- 
fpeéts as if he was refident in his own country. He muft be 
proceeded againft by a complaint to his own nation, which will 
make itfelfa party in his crime, if it refufes either to punifh him by 
its own authority, or to deliver him up to be punifhed by the 
offended nation. But if an ambaflador fhould raife and head 
an infurrection, or fhould otherwife make ufe of open force, it 
is‘no breach of the law of nations to oppofe him by force, even 
though he fhould be killed in the quarrel. The attendants and 
effects of ambaffadors have the fame privilege that they them- 
felves enjoy, becaufe they are not fubject to our jurifdiction : 
for the fame reafon an ambaflador’s effects cannot be feized for 
the payment of debts which he may have contraéted. The me~ 
thod of recovering what he owes, is by an application to the 
{tate to which he belongs, and by making reprifals upon that 
ftate, if juftice is denied. 

In his difquifition into the nature of treaties, conventions, 
and leagues, we find many curious particulars, and among the 
reft, the following paragraph: * When a truce is by agree- 
« ment to continue from fome one certain day till another cer- 
“tain day, it may be a queftion, whether both thefe days are 
‘ included in it, if the compact does not fay in exprefs words, 
‘ whether they are to be reckoned inclufively or exclufively, 
* Grotius allows, that the day, which is fixed for the ending of 
‘ the truce, is to be reckoned inclufively, ‘This day is indeed 
‘ the limit of the time ; but the limits of natural things may be 
‘ of two forts; they may either be parts of the thing, as the 
¢ fkin, which is a part of the human body is likewife:the limit 
‘ of the body; or elfe they may be different from the thing it- 
¢ felf, and no part of it, as a river, which is the limit of a 
¢ field or of a meadow, is no part of the field or meadow. But 
‘ it is moft natural to reckon the limit of a thing as a part of 
« the thing itfelf.. He contends however, that the day, from 
“ which the truce is to begin, is not to be reckoned inclufively ; 
* becaufe the word — from — is disjun@tive and not copulative ; 

‘ this word in its ufual fenfe feparates'the day, which is firft 
' | _. ©men- 
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é mentioned, from the reft, and does not join it to them. One 
¢ would rather think that this firft day is the limit of the truce 
¢ at one end, as the laft day is the limit of it at the other end; 
¢ and confequently that there is the fame reafon forreckoning the 
« firft day, that there is for reckoning the laft day, as a part of 
¢ time, which is included in the truce. Certainlythe common 
6 ufe of the word — from-—— is no objedtion againft. this way of 
* reckoning: for when we fay from head to foot, the head as 
¢ well as the foot is included within the reckoning.” - 

In the tenth and laft chapter, Dr. Rutherforth treats of the 
changes that are made in ftates, and in their civil conftitutions. 
Fhefe in all ftates are eftablifhed by a compact between the go- 
verning part of the ftate and the body of the’people, While 
the obligation of this compa& continues, neither party can of 
right change the conftitution; becaufe the law of nature binds 
each of them to obferve their compact, The obligation, how- 
ever, may ceafe three ways; firft, they may releafe one ano- 
ther by mutual confent, Secondly, if at any time there is no | 
governing part in being, the obligation will be void; becaufé 
there can be no compact, or no obligation of the compadé, 
where there is only one party. ‘Thirdly, a wilful and notori- 
ous violation of the compac& on the fide of the governors, will 
difcharge the people from their obligation. Upon any of thefe 


“events, the people, or body of the fociety, will be at liberty, as 


they were originally, to eftablifh any form of government that 
they pleafe, 

In {peaking of fimply hereditary fucceffion, he fays, if there 
are no males, the eldeft among the females will ftand firft in 
the fucceffion ; becaufe that perfon who has the advantage of 


_ age, is prefumed to be of more perfeét judgment than the reft, 


and confequently more fit for the bufinefs of government: or 
if all of them’are too young for this important bufinefs at the 
prefent time, yet the eldeft will be fooner qualified than the o- 
thers. If one of the females fhould be older than any of the 
males, the preference will be given to the latter, on account 
of his fex, becaufe the advantage of fex is perpetual ; whereas 
the advantage of ageis only temporary. The preference given 
to the male fex, is founded: upop a prefumption that. males are 
generally better qualified than females, to defend the fociety in 
times of war, and contrive fchemes for its benefit in times of 


peace. 
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peace. We are afraid that fome female wits and amazons 
of the prefent age, will not fubfcribe to this decifion, againft 
*which they will produce their Semiramis, their Candace, their 
Thaleftris, Zenobia, queen Be/s, Chriftina, Anne, of pious me- 
mory, and many other heroines of ancient and modern fame. 

In diftinguifhing fimple from lineal fucceffion, and demon- 
ftrating the change of conftitution by violation of compact, he 
obferves : * We cannot indeed fay, that the people in abfolute 
* monarchies have any conftitutional part of the fovereign 
‘power. But in all forms of civil government they have a 
* right to be free from all unfocial fubjection: fo that tyranny 
* or unfocial oppreffion, though it cannot in an abfolute mo- 
* narchy be called an invafion of the peoples part of the fove- 
reign power, will be an invafion of a natural right, which is 
“ referved to them in the conftitutional compact. ‘Thus tyran- 
* ny or«infocial oppreffion, even in defpotic forms of govern- 
‘ment, will be a breach of this compaét, and will difcharge 
* the people from the obligation of it, if they think proper to 
‘ be difcharged.’ 

A ftate may ceafe in four different ways, firft, if all the 
members of it, are deftroyed by inundation, earthquake, or the 
fword: fecondly, if all the members of it are enflaved: if they 
are fo difperfed that they can neither be directed by a common 
underftanding, nor aét jointly with a common force, for the 
purpofes of civil union: fourthly, if it is fubjected as a pro- 
vince to another ftate. 

In treating of the reparation of damages done to a country by 
its enemies, he corrects Mr. Locke, who eftimates thefe da- 
mages at five years value of the land, without putting any va 
lue upon the gold and filver, live ftock, and manufactured 
goods: and in fpeaking of the right of conqueft, he makes the | 
following obfervations with which the treatife concludes: 
‘ Upon the whole, though private defpotifm may arife imme- 
‘ diately out of damage done or out of punifhment inflicted, 
‘ without the confent of the individual, who is brought into a 
‘ ftate of flavery; yet civil defpotifm or fovereign power over 
‘a ftate cannot be produced by the fame caufes without the 
‘confent of the collective body of the ftate. For the feveral 


‘parts or members of a ftate, are kept together only by a 
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compact, in which none befides themfelves are parties. And 
* fince a right to obtain reparation, where a ftate has done da- 
« mage, or to infli& punifhment, where it has.committed a 
‘crime, does not make the perfon, who has this right, whe- 
* ther it is an individual perfon or the colle&tive perfon of ano- 
* ther ftate, a party in that compact ; his right to obtain repa- 
‘ ration or to inflict punifhment cannot produce a right to in- 
‘ fift, that this compact fhall be obferved, and that the mem- 
‘bers of fuch an artificial body fhall continue to be united, 
‘ They are at liberty, notwithftanding his right, to releafe one 
¢ another fram their focial compact by mutual confent: and 
‘when they have fo releafed one another, the notion of 
© civil defpotifm becomes unintelligible; becaufe the ftate will 
* then have ceafed to exift. 

We cannot enough commend the care, candour, and accu- 
racy, with which the learned author of this performance has 
inveftigated every part of his fubjeét. He has refuted the er- 
roneous conjectures of Grotius, Puffendorf and Locke, in ma- 
ny particulars, with equal judgment and power of reafon, and 
ftands forth a noble champion for human freedom. We could 
have wifhed however, that he had illuftrated his arguments 
with real faéts deduced from hiftory, which would have more 
agreeably allured the attention of the reader, and made the 
ftronger impreffion upon the memory. 
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ArT. III. Four pieces, containing a full vindication of his Pruf- 
fian Majefly’s conduc? in the prefent junéture. 4t0. Price 3 5. 
Owen. 


HE firft of thefe is a memorial prefented to their High 

Mightinefles the States General, by M. de Hellen, his 
Pruffian majefty’s minifter at the Hague, in anfwer to the me- 
morial of the Saxon refident of the 29th of September. 

In the fecond we find the king of Pruffia’s anfwer to the 
imperial decree of commiffion’at the diet of Rati/bon ; and te 
that of the aulic council of the empire. 

The third is a memorial in vindication of his Pruffian ee 
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fty’s conduct, from the falfe imputations of the court of 
Saxony. 

The laft is a memorial fetting forth the conduct of the courts 
of Vienna and Saxony towards the King of Pruffia, and their 
dangerous defigns againft him. ‘To thefe are fubjoined copies 
of the original documents in proof of the allegations of his 
Prujffian majetty. 

In the firft piece, the Prujfian minifter at the Hague declares 
in the name of his mafter, that-he has been unjuftly calumni- 
ated by the court of Saxony, which he affirms was the aggreflor, 
in forming defigns with the court of Vienna, for difpofleffing 
him of Silefia, and even for the deftruction of his whole power. 
He affirms they had gone fo far as to negotiate an eventual par- 
tition of his majefty’s dominions ; and that the Saxon minifters 
had fpared neither malicious infinuations, nor even the moft 
atrocious calumnies, in order to alienate all the world from his 
majefty, and to‘raife up enemies againft him every where. He 
could not thérefore avoid having recourfe to the only means 
which were left him to prevent inevitable ruin, by putting it 
out of the power of the court of Saxony, ’till a future peace, to 
increafe the number of his enemies. He fays he has acted 
with all poffible moderation. The country of Saxony enjoys 
peace and ferenity : his troops obferve the moft exact difcipline, 
and all imaginable refpe& is fhewed to the queen of Poland : he 
profefles great friendfhip and efteem for his Poli/h majefty, and 
declares that the Germanic body has nothing to fear from his 
defigns. 

With all duedeferenceand veneration for the great abilities and 
perfonal character of this illuftrious prince, our new ally, we 
cannot help thinking that his juftification ought to have been a 
little more. convincing. - The feeret feparate article of the trea- 
ty of Peterfbourg, cowcluded in the year 1746, between the 
czarina and the emprefs queen of Hungary, which is produced 
as a proof ofa fettled defign againft the Prujfian dominions, ap- 
pears to be no more than a precaution againft the enterprizes of 
his Pruffian majefty ; forit exprefsly declares, « That her ma- 
« jefty the emprefs queen of Hungary and Bohemia, fhall with 
* the ftricteft care and attention and the moft inviolable fideli- 


“ ty obferve the peace of Drefden, concluded in 1745: but, if 
* con- 
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¢ contrary to the expectation and wifhrof the contraCting partiés; 
¢ his majefty the king of Pruffiafhould firft depart from the faid~ 

‘peace; whether by hoftilely attacking the‘ emprefs queen” 

© of Hungary and Bohemia, or. her: heirs-and “fucceffors; or'Her’ 
¢ imperial majefty of all the Ruffas, or’ even: the. republic. of’ 
‘ Poland, then the emprefs queen’s' right to the faid part of S#le+ 
‘ fa.and county. of Glatz; yielded up by the above-mentioned® 
© peace, fhould again take place and re-aequire their full force* 

‘ and vigour.’—In fuch a: cafe the allies agreed ‘to unite-againft* 
the aggreflor, and the elector of Saxony, being invited to’accedée 
to this treaty,. ftipulated an eventual partition of ‘the conquefts’ 
they.might make. We- apprehend this is ‘no’ more’ than: a” 
defenfive-alliance, in which any power ‘at any time ‘has:a right 

to-engage for its own fafety ; and that fome-fuch precaution’ 

was not only excufable-but even indifpenfible in the-‘neighbour- 
hood of an enterprizing prince’ at the head: of one handred™ 
and forty thoufand difciplined foldiers’;.a~ prince whofe’ mo- 
tions are fudden, whofe arms: are- almoft irrefiftible, and from’ 
whofe fword fome of the contracting. parties~ftill: feverely~ 

{marteds His Pruffian:majefty is too well ‘acquainted with 
the law of nature and nations, to deny that a ftate has a right ~ 
not only to repel force by force: but alfo-to- obtain indemnifi- ~ 

cation-for the damages it ‘might have received: nay, ‘it has 

even a natural right to difable-a ‘turbulent enemy fron taking 
any effectual fteps for its annoyance. ‘This being the cafes we- 
apprehend there is nothing.extraordinary or unjuft in the even- 
tual partition, againft *which he fo loudly exclaims ; for the « 
exprefs provifo upon which this article is founded, is his own 
infraction of the treaty of Drefden. Neither do we think he 
had any reafon to be alarmed by the military preparations of 
theemprefs queen, on the apparent eve of a general war in 

Europe, and ata time when he himfelf had fuch a formidable 

army on foot. 

The: law of nature and nations will juftify-a prince who for 
his own prefervation takes pofleffion of a neutral country, in or-" 
derto-anticipate-the defigns of a powerful enemy : -but what’ 
law will authorife him to live at difcretion’ and raife contribu- 
tions in that country? or even toexpel the fovereign of ‘it from 
his dominions ; and deprive him of the troops raifed for the de- 
fenos. 
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fence of his perfon and authority. That the Saxons fhould 

enjoy as much fecurity and tranquillity, as. if they were at peace . 
with all the world, while the Pruffian army is in the bowels 

of the electorate, is indeed a very remarkable inftance of the 

Pruffian difcipline, which we hope to fee teftified by the people : 
themfelves. We know not what confidence the Saxons may | 
have in the integrity and friendfhip of his Pruffian majelty ; 

but we fhould be apt to think, that fuch a vifit would, in fome 

degree, difconcert their good humour, interrupt their com- 

merce, and give a {mall fhock to their public credit. ‘The 

refpeé&t which has been paid to the perfon of the queen of Po- 

land, is, to be fure, a convincing proof of the invader’s gal- 

lantry and greatnefs of mind. It was by dint of the moft 

fuitable reprefentations only, that fhe was prevailed upon to 

fuffer fome papers to be taken out of the ftate-paper-office at 

Drefden. ‘Thofe reprefentations were doubtlefs very cogent, 

and this circumftance puts us in mind of a fcene in the play, 

called The Beaux’s Stratagem, which the reader ‘will excufe 
us for not particularifing. 

In the fecond piece, which is an anfwer to the imperial de- 
cree of commiffion at the diet of Ratifbon; and to that of the. 
aulic council, his Pruffian majefty ufes the fame arguments 
which we have already difcufied. He complains that the de- 
cree was calculated to excite all the other members of the em- 
pire againft him : a prince who has given fuch fingular proofs 
of moderation, juftice and humanity! he was informed by 
good hands that the court of Saxeny did intend to let the Pru/- 
fian army pafs quietly thrqugh their country ; but at the fame 
time propofed, as foon as his majefty’s troops fhould have fet — 
foot in Sélefia or Bohemia, to march their army into the heart of 
the king’s dominions, and to make fure beforehand of thofe -. 
countries which they had thought proper to makechoiceofas their 
fhare of the fpoil.—It was God’s mercy and particular provi- 
dence that this intention was difcovered, and that too by good 
hands : becaufe the court of Dre/den is fo hardy as to deny the 
charge. Nay, this is likewife the cafe with the emprefs queen : 
his Pruffian majefty affirms and:fhe denies ; and if we were not 
fo fully convinced of that prince’s virtue, generofity, and difin- 


terefted difpofition, we might be apt to fay * Cur exim potius 
‘ credam 
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‘ credam Hippocrati quam Hierophilo.” ‘The king’s humanity is 
{till further manifefted by the compaffion he expreffes for the 
calamitous fituation of his Poli/b majefty, his next neighbour 
and dear friend. What pain, what anxiety, what agony, it 
muft have produced in the bofom of this tender-hearted mo- 
narch, to be under the neceffity of driving Augu/tus out of his 
own country ! he muft alfo have felt feverely for the diftrefs of 
the unhappy queen of Poland. We hope the illuftrious con- 
queror will not fuffer in his health from the set of his 
affections. 

The king of Prujfia protefts that if the emprefs queen had 
given him the aflurance he. fo earneftly defired ; viz. that he 
fhould not be attacked neither during the prefent year, or in 
the courfe of the next, he would have been entirely. fatished : 
but this it feems was evaded. Surely this was a fmall favour. 
She could not at any rate attack him without infringing the 
treaty fubfifting between her and his majefty ;.and therefore fhe 
might have amufed him with fuch a declaration, feeing there 
would have been no greater crime in breaking a verbal promife, 
than in acting contrary to the more folemn engagements of a - 
treaty.—-But let us fee what anfwer fhe actually made, when 
the Prujffian envoy Klingraff, demanded, in the name of the 
king his mafter, the tendency of the armaments and the mi- 
litary preparations making by the court of Vienna, and whether 
they might not, perhaps, concern the king of Pruffia ? The em- 
prefs. replied, ¢ That in the violent general crifis of affairs in 
‘ Europe, her duty and the dignity of her crown required her 
‘ to take fufficient meafures for her own fecurity, as well as for 
‘the fafety of her friends and allies.’ ‘This was doubtlefs an 
evafive anfwer: but we apprehend the king of Pruffia might 
have demanded and obtained an explanation, before he had in-- 
vaded her dominions without any previous declaration of war. 
It appears from aletter of countF/eming to the count deBrubi,that 
the intention of the emprefs queen was to avoid explanations ; 
but if his Prujfian majefty had demanded a categorical an- 
{wer, perhaps fhe might have been more explicit. At any rate, 
we apprehend the law of nations fuggefts and requires fuch 
a demand, .previous to any act of hoftility. 

This 
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This piece is concluded with his Pruffian majefty’s proteft 
againft every thing contained in the commifforial decree 
above-mentioned, that is injurious to his perfon, He referves 
to himfelf his rights and liberties,’ as well as the juft fatisfac- 
tion which a crowned head; and* an eminent elector of the 
empire, is entitled to demand, according to the law of nations, 
and the fundamental conftitutions of the‘empire, from a coun. 
cil which has fhewn fo little regard for his dignity, at the diet 
of Ratifbonne. 

In the third piece, the king of Pruffa endeavours to vin- 
dicate his condué from the imputations of the court of Saxony; 
by reminding the public of his'generofity to Auguffus at the 
peace of Drefden ; by taxing ‘the count de Brub/ the Saxon 
minifter, with having endeavoured to blacken the character 
of his Pruffian majefty by the ‘moft malicious tricks and infi- 
nuations, as well as of having treated of his mafter’s acceffion 
to the treaty of Peter/burg ; a meafure to which the court of 
Drefden had agreed on certain conditions. ‘The king of Pruj- 
fia firft got {cent of this fcheme-in an intercepted letter from 
count Ruto/bi to marfhal Browne, He’ afterwards learned 
that count Flemming’s negotiation'at Vienna pointed to the fame 
object. Thus alarmed, the king made ‘a friendly vifit into 
Saxony with feventy thoufand attendants ; there he was ‘con- 
firmed in his conjectures’ by the large magazines provided in’ 
that country. But ‘what led him into the heart of their de- 
fign, was a road lately cut thtough- the mountains of Babe- 
mia, marked at certain’ diftances with pofts, bearing this re- 
markable infeription, the military road. * Thofé pofts are fo 
* many {peaking proofs of the concert which has been long fince 
‘ formed between the courts of Vienna and Saxony, and are but 
‘too ftrong a juftification of the reafons the king had to pre- 
‘ vent the effects of it.’~-Though we cannot conceive how thofe 
Saxon pofts thould -be /peaking proofs, we muft own they are 
ftanding and ftubborn facts, and ferve to’ demoniftrate that’ 
there was actually an intention to travel that way but this” 
is the firft time we ever heard an’ high’ road’ enumefatéd” 
among the fecrets of ftate. The court de Brubl’ muft bea 
tare politician if he has the art of concealing a military road 
in his cabinet. It is a ftratagem at leaft equal to that of the 
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Kings of Briitiford, who brought an’ army in ‘ difguife to 
Knighifbridge ar 
His 'Praffian majefty, having traced all'the windings of this. 
myftetious path, proceeds to tell'the public’ thathe’ is fenfi+ 
bly touched with the misfortunes of the king of Poland; and 
fach is’ his regard’ for that thdénarch, that if he would havé 
gore” about ‘his bafinefs‘ to Warfaw, leaving his‘ hereditary 
ddminions in the hands of his good neighbour, he would havé 
been fupplied with neceffaries for his journey, and money to 
ort his expences upon the road.—Heavens!’ what genero- 
ty! may even whilft he had the affurance'to ftay in his own 
Soni: His‘ kind vifitor fent him his daily bread, and fur- 
nifti'd ‘his'queen with’ money ‘for her fubfiftance; ‘over ‘and 
above all this’ tendernefs, he ‘took the trouble to manage his 
finances, ahd at as prime’ minifter in the adminiftration of 
his affairs’: ‘He owns indeed, that he has obligéd'the eleCtorate 
to furnifh the’ Praffian troops’ with provifion and ‘forage, an 
futhmaged’ the archives for vouchers to afcertdit' the truth of 
the’ intelligence he had*received. But thefe things are the 
effets of'that! dite neceffity to which his Pruffian majefty has 
been fabjected by the machinations of hts enemies. 
The''fourth pi¢ce is 2 memorial explaining the condu@ of 
the courts’ of Vienna and Saxdny towards the king of Praffa, 
and‘ thelr ‘dangerous defigns abainft him; illuftrated by the 
original documents: His: niajelty, in tracing the origin of this 
dangerous plan which’ was’ formed againft' him, goes back as 
far as the laft wary during which the ‘courts ‘of Vienna and 
Saxony conclided’ a treaty of eventual partition, by which the 
Empré/si queen ‘fhould poffefs the duchy of Silefa, and the 
county of Glatz ; and the ‘eleGtor of Saxony fhould retain the 
duchies of Aagdeburg and Creffen, the circles of Zullichow 
and Swidus, together with ‘the Prujfian part of Lufatia; or 
on part Of thief provinces, in proportion-te their conquefts. 
ély’after the peace ‘of Drefden, the coutt of Vienne 
‘propeted tdthat of Suxony a new treaty of allianée, including 
‘a teti¢wal’of ‘the ‘eventual’ partition. —But under corte@ion, 
‘we ‘catinot” help obferving ‘that, aceording to the dates, the 
‘draught of this treaty was'ptevious to the peace of Drefden;; 
‘for the draught of the treaty is dated’ AZzy 18, 1745 ; whereas 
“Vo IL Novem. 1756. Y the 
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the peace was not figned till the 25th of December in the 
fame year.—We do not therefore perceive what right his Pru/- 
fran majefty..has. to find fault with fuch a treaty between 
powers with which he was actually at war; nor do we find 
that this treaty was ever concluded: ‘Touching the fecret ar- 
ticles in the treaty of Peter/burg,.we have already given our 
opinion, that they are warranted by the law of nations, which 
certainly impowers all {tates to engage in alliances for their fe- 
curity. ..The king of Pruffa complains that every war which 
might arife between him and Ruffia, or the republic of Poland, 
was to be looked upon as a manifeft infraction of the, peace 
of Drefden, and a revival of the rights of the houfe of Ax- 
firia to Silefia.—Any compact made upon compulfion, is by 
the law of nature void ; becaufe a compact implies an equal 
confent in the contracting parties ; and this can never be the 
cafe when either fide aéts upon compulfion. - Suppofe the 
court of Vienna fhould plead, that her dominions were dif- 
membered unjuftly by an enemy of fuperior force, but that 
fhe was compelled to fubfcribe to a difadvantageous . peace, 
which could not be binding by the laws of natural juftice. 
Suppofe fhe fhould alledge, that the eventual treaty of par- 
tition was founded upon the provifo of his Pruffian majefty’s 
breaking the peace by commencing hoftilities ; in which. cafe 
fhe would be naturally releafed from. the obligation of the 
agreement between her and that prince ; and would have a 
right to indemnify herfelf for .the expence fhe had undergone, 
and the loffes fhe had fuftained from his arms. . eee 
The king charges the court of Saxony with haying accepted 
the invitation to accede to the treaty of Peterfburg,;. but we 
do not find that this acceflion ever took place ; though it ap- 
pears by the documents, that the Saxon minifters at Vienna and 
-Peierfourg had negotiated upon.this fubject;: nor do,we think 
that in fo doing the court of Saxony acted contrary to the paci- 
fication of .Drefden ; as this formidable. alliance turned wholly 
«upon his being the aggreflor.... True. it is, the, privy council 
of the king ef Poland gave their mafter to underftand, that the 
king of Pruffia might look upon: his majefty’s. acceffion to the 
treaty of Peirefbure as a violation of, the peace, of » Drefden:; 


but whether or not they enienyionem fe, if -aneshes que- 
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ftion. Be that as it will, the eleétor of Saxony was reftrained 
frém acceding to it by reafons of conveniency. It appears in- 
deed, that count de Bruhl endeavoured by falfe and malicious 
afperfions to embroil his Pruffiazn majefty with the emprefs of 
Ruffia ; that he feemed to lofe all fenfe of candour in diffem- 
bling with the court of Verjailles, by means of the count de Loo/s 5 
that the correfpondence btween Bruh/l and Funck f{melled 
ftrongly of a knavifh defign againft his Prujfian majefty ; and 
that he had been grofsly abiited by falfe infinuations communi- 
cated by the Saxon minifters, to the fieur Gro/s, the Ruffian re- 
fident at Drefden. Lofs aflured the court of Ver/ailles, that there 
‘were no fecret articles in the treaty of Peterfburg : Funck was 
the very foul, fpirit, and flavour of the practices againft the 
king of Pruffia at Peterfburg. He hinted that the king was 
forming defigns upon Courland, Polifh Pruffia, and the city ef 
Dantzick ; and that the courts of France, Pruffia, and Sweden, 
were hatching vaft projects in cafe of a vacancy on the throne 
of Poland. Yet-the count de Brub/ was the principal incendiary. 
He furnifhed the materials for Funck; he informed the mini- 
fters of Peterfburg of commercial regulations, the erection of 
mints, and ‘armaments in Pruffia : he infinuated that the king 
had a defign upon Courland ; that Frawee-and Prujfia had bees 
a long time employed at the Ottoman Porte, in raifing upa war 
againft Ru/ffia; and that his Pruffian majefty had offered his af- 
fiftance to the court of Denmark, in acquiring the pofleffion of 
the duchy of Ho//ein, under pretence that the great duke of 
Ruffia had embraced the Greek religion, which’ was ‘not tole- 
rated in the empire. Funck wrote to Bruhl, that Grofs would 
do good fervice to the common caufe, if he would fend advice 
to his court, that the king of Pruffa had found a channel in 
Courland, by which he ira all the fecrets of the court of 
Ruffia, and that they knew how to make a good fe of fuch 
an advice with the emprefs. By thefe’ calumnies and’ impof- 
tures the emprefs of Ru/fia was fo ftrongly prejudiced againft his 
Pruffian majefty, that fhe laid it down as a fundamental ma- 
xim of the empire, to crufh the king of Prujffia by fupetior force ; 
and in the great council held in the month of Oéober, 1755, 
it was refolved to attack the king of Pruffia, whether that 
prince fhould fall upon. any of the allies of the Ruffian empire, 
2 or 
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er one of thefe laft fhould begin with him.—This was very 
hard, if all thefe fuggeftions were really calumnies.—The court 
of Ruffia made great armaments both by fea and land: bug 
thefe were juftified by the fubfidiary treaty between the czaring 
and the court of London.—Bohemia and Moravia were crowded 
with troops : camps and magazines were formed, under the 
apparent pretence of being in a condition to fulfil the engage; 
ments the-emprefs queen had concluded with England.—This 
was notabad pretext. ‘ Uponcombining thefe circumitances toge- 
© ther{fays the king of Pruffia)viz. The treaty of Petersburgh, which 
* authorifes the court of Vienna to recover Silefia, as foon as a war 
‘ breaks out between Pru/fia andRuffia;—the refolution folemnly 
© taken in Ru/ffia to attack the king upon the firt opportunity, 
« whether he fhould be the agoreflor, or be attacked j— the art 
¢ maments of the two imperial courts, at a time when neithey 
© of them had any enemy to fear, but when the conjun@urés 
¢ feemed to favour the views of the court of Vienna upon Sil 
© fia;— the Ruffian minifters formally owning, that thefe ar- 
¢ maments were defigned againft the king ; — count Kaunitz's 
‘ tacit avowal ;— the pains which the Ruffian minifters took 
© to make out a pretence far accufing the. king of | having en- 
© deavoured to ftir up a rebellion in Ukraine : — from, the com+ 
¢ bination of all thefe circumftances, I fay, there refults.a kind 
‘ of demonftration of a fecret concert entered, into againf the 
¢ king: and the impartial world will judge, whether his maje- 
‘ fty, being long informed of all thefe particulars, could en 
‘tirely difcredit pofitive advices, which came to him from 
‘ good quarters, of fuch a concert; and, confequently, whe 
«ther he was not in the right to demand of the court of ¥ 
“ enna friendly explanations and aflurances concerning the ob- 
¢ ject of their armaments. 
‘ Inftead of making a fuitable return to this friendly and o- 
« pen way of acting, the emprefs-queen thought proper ‘to if- 
‘ creafe the king’s juft fufpicions by an anfwer,: which was 
‘ equally dry, captious, and: obfgure; telling the fieur Kih- 
‘ grafe, That fhe bad taken her meafures for her own ficurity, and 
‘ for that of her allies and friends.’ ‘The reak.view of this ar- 
fwer is explained in the. following extract of a difatch 
from count Flemming, the Saxon refident at Vienna; {peak- 
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ing of count Kaunitz, ‘‘ That minifter (fays he) told me fur- 
“ther, that having, immediately after, fet out for Schonbrun, 
“ he had, in his way thither, turned it in his thoughts, what 
s¢ anfwer he fhould advife his fovereign to return to monfieur 
s* de Klingrafe.; and that having, as he thought, perceived, 
“that the king of Pruffia had two objects in view, which 
‘ they meant, here, equally to avoid, viz. to bring on confe- 
‘‘ rences and explanations, which might, immediately, occa- 
s‘ fion a fufpenfion of thofe meafures, which it was thought 
“ neceflary to continue with vigour; and, fecondly, to bring 
* things ftill farther, and to other more eflential propofals and 
“‘ engagements ; he had judged, that the anfwer ought to be 
‘‘ of fuch a nature, as entirely to elude the king of Pruffia’s 
s*demand; and without leaving any more room for further 
‘‘ explanations, fhould at the fame time, be firm and civil, 
“ without being fufceptible either of a finifter or a favourable 
“ conftruction :— that, agreeably to this idea, he thought it 
ss would fuffice, that the emprefs fhould anfwer fimply, That, 
“in the violent general crifis Europe was in, both her duty, 
“ and the dignity of her crown, called upon her, to take fuf- 
‘‘ ficient meafures for her own fecurity, as well as for that of 
“‘ her friends and allies.” 

The documents that follow, confift of the treaty of eventual 
partition between the courts of Vienna and Saxony : the feparate 
article of the treaty of Peterfburg, in 1756: refolutions and 
inftruétions for the count de Vicedom, and the fieur dé Pezold, 
at St. Peterfburg: a memorial prefented by the Saxon mini- 
fters at Peterfburg, in September, 1747: a difpatch from the 
King of Poland to the count de Loofs, at Vienna, December 21, 
1747: extract of the advice of his Polis majefty’s privy-coun- 
cil, about the acceffion to the treaty of Peterfburg, Auguf? 15, 
1747: further advice of that council, September 17, 1748 : 
poftfcript from count de Brubl to count de Loofs, at Paris, dated 
june 12, 1747: declaration of count de Loofs, to the French 
miniftry : extraét of inftruétions given to general Arnim, for 
his miffion to Peterfburg, dated February 19, 1750: memo- 
rial delivered to count de Key/erling, the Ruffian minifter at 
Drefden, “fune 26, 1756: extraét of a letter from count de 
Flemming to count de Brubl, dated from Vienna, February 28, 
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1753: extract of a letter from count de Bruhl to.count de! Flem. 
ming, at Vienna, March 8, 1753: and a.number of other ex- 
tracts and difpatches to. and from the Saxon minifters at Dre/- 
den, Berlin, Vienna, WWarfaw, arid Peterfburg. The whole 
concludes with two letters between: the counts of Brubl and 
Flemming. 

That his Pruffian majefty had reafon to complain of the Sax- 
on minifters, and even to fufpeét the courts of Peter/burg, Vi- 
enna, and Drefden, we will not venture to deny. ‘Their prepa- 
rations and negociations were fuch as might have alarmed any 
prince of forefight and circumfpection: but, whether or not 
they juftify his commencing hoftilities, is another queftion, 
There is fome difference between a prince’s putting him- 
felfin a pofture of defence, and his aétually affaulting a 
fufpected neighbour. We apprehend the beft juftification 
of his Pruffian majefty is the well known character of that po- 
litic prince, who would hardly have involved himfelf in a dan- 
gerous war againft fuch a powerful confederacy, if he had not 
thought his own prefervation abfolutely depended upon his ac- 
tivity and difpatch. 

We ought to have apprized our readers that thefe pieces are 
publifhed in the French tongue, with an Euglifh tranflation, 
which is but poorly executed: for example, tous les menage- 
mens, are tranflated ¢* all the managements,” inftead of all the 
regard :—on n’a pas touché q tout le refte, is englifhed, ¢¢ all the 
re{t has not been touched ;” inftead*of nothing elfe has been 
touched : /e corps oftenjible de ce traité, ** the oftenfidle part of 
this treaty,” for the public or exterior part; as there is no 
fuch word as o/fenfible in the Englifh language : arrangemens, is 
rendered into arrangements, when the true meaning is regu- 
lations or difpofitions ; and the author has tranflated /e font tou- 
jours expliques dans le méme fens, into ** always held the fame 
language,” inftead of always explained themfelves to the fame 
effect. ‘There are many other mittakes of the fame kind, 
which we have not leiiure to enumerate. 
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Art. IV. An.cafy introduétion to practical gunnery, or the art, 
of engineering. By ¥. Holliday, mafter of the free grammar 
fehoo) at Haughton Park, near Retford, Nottinghamfhire. 
Pr. 3s. Innys aud Richardfon. 


H E. author, in his preface to this work, informs his rea- 
ders of the conduct of the French, with regard to the 
cultivation of this neceflary fcience. 

* The French king (he fays) orders that there be profeflors 
‘to teach thefe fciences publicly in fevera] parts of the king- 
‘dom, that the teachers muft know defigning, and to teach it 
“to their pupils, in order to lay down the appearances of 
‘things in their real form and fituation; they are to keep 
‘ their fchools open, and to read four times a week to their 
‘ fcholars, where they muft have books and inftruments ne- 
‘ ceflary to teach their art, who have handfome falaries from 
‘the government for that fervice, and to.teach gratis. The 
‘ dire€tors of hofpitals are obliged to fend to thefe academies 
‘ every year feveral of their boys, to be taught and furnifhed 
‘ with books and inftruments, explained with a vaft variety of 
“ experiments, and thereby practice and theory go on hand in 
‘hand, and receive mutual affiftance from each other; and 
« that nothing can exceed the order of thefe fchools, the offi- 
‘ cers placed at the head of them are of the greateft ability 
¢ and knowledge in the management of artillery, which they 
‘teach with as much method as grammar and accompts are 
* taught in our fchools; and hence it is that France is well 
‘ provided with fo great a number of able and fufficient engi- 
* neers,” 

The author proceeds to fhew the advantages of a know- 
ledge of the mathematical fciences, efpecially in military af- 
fairs, and to recommend a fimilar conduct in England, where 
it is too much neglected. 

In treating of this important fubject, the author fup- 
pofes his reader to be unacquainted with the doctrine of deci- 
mal fractions, but allows him the knowledge of vulgar arith- 
metic; he has, therefore,” given a concife account of the me- 
thods of performing the feveral rules of that fcience, decimal- 
ly 5 and concludes it, with the extraction of the fquare and 
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cube roots, in the latter of which he follows the method laid 
down in fir J/zac Newton's univerfal arithmetic. ° 

He next proceeds to geometry, in which he fhews how to 
conftruct five of the eafieft and moft ufeful problems 5 but 
does not define the terms of art ufed inthem. . ~~ - 

Menfuration is. next confidered; and here, he concifel 
fhews the methods of computing the lengths, furfaces, an 
folidities, of fuch figures, as his fubject required to be afcer- 
tained. Here he has given wooden cuts of .the plane, and 
definitions of the folid figures, whofe contents are required : 
at the end of this, he has given a rule to find the ftrength of 
any piece of timber, which is quoted from Mr. Emmerfon, a 
gentleman who has obliged the public, with feveral curious 
and ufeful mathematical performances. 

The proportions of the weights and digmeters of bullets, 
and thofe of the diameters of guns, with the weight of their 
requifite charges of powder, are next clearly explained; and 
a rule given to find the quantity of powder, neceffary to fill 
bombfhells ; which is illuftrated by a table, quoted from a 
treatife of Mr. Wm. Mountaine’s, F. R.S. relating thereto, 
and to the fufes fixed in thofe fhells. To clofe this part of the 
fubje&t, a table is inferted, from Mr. Stone’s mathematical 
diGtionaty, to fhew the requifite weight of powder, for mor- 
tars of different dimenfions. 

The following fheet contains demonftrations of fome of 
the moft ufeful theorems, in plane geometry, and trigonome- 
try; thefe, we think, fhould have preceded the menfuration, 
fome of the rules, there ufed, bein here demonftrated. 

A few defliicions would have sfffhed the learner, i in the read- 
ing of thofe; and (as the method ufed nearly refembles alge- 
bra) a page or two, concerning the nature and management of 
equations, might (as we conceive) have been advantageoully 
introduced before them. 

The difpofitjon and ufe of a table of logarithms is the next 
fubjeé handled, by which the readei may | leatn to fhorten moft 
kinds of arithmetical operations ; | ‘and’ therefore we recom- 
mend the reading thereof, immediately after the extraction of 
the cube root; by which means thé arithmetical part of the 


work will be difpatched, before the geometrical part, is en- 
tred upor, — 
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The folution of plane triangles follows, and. here the author 
has been more prolix, than in the former parts of the wotk; 
tho’ it muft be granted that he is not fingular therein, moft 
of the writers, on that fubject, having proceded nearly in the 


fame rhanner, 
The application of plane trigonometry, to the taking of 


heights and diftances, which is next introduced, is of great 
importance to the engineer, and therefore copioufly treated 
of; and the eftimation of diftances by the motion of found, 
which is annexed, may, in many cafes, be of fingular ferviee 
to him. 

One of the above problems fhews how to plant two bat- 
teries, to play on the faces of two baftions of a fortification, 
which gives the author occafion to define fome of the terms, 
ufed in that art, but he proceeds no farther therein. 

The author, having thus difpatched the requifites neceflary 
to be underftood, previous to the young engineer’s attempt- 
ing the art of gunnery, proceeds to define the terms made ufe 
of therein; he takes it for granted, that if the air did not re- 
fift the ball, after its difcharge from the cannon, it would 
defcribe a curve, called the parabola; and lays down fome of 
the properties of that curve, in the terms ufed by engineers : 
he gives fome general rules, for obtaining the neceflary data, 
on which calculations may be grounded, from experiments, 
as well as for managing the piece in different fituations ; he 
alfo gives the obfervations of, and methods practifed by, 
fome eminent engineers; and defcribes the ftructure, and 
properties, of cannons, mortars, petards, hawitzers, bullets, 
bombfhells, and their fufes, 

After thefe, he gives a variety of problems, concerning the 
forces and elevations of pieces of artillery, and the diftances 
to which the balls, or fhells, will (upon the former fuppofi- 
tion) be projeéted, and thefe, in the different fituations of 
level, afcending, and defcending, ground: thefe problems, 
and their folutions, are delivered in words at length, and il- 
luftrated by examples: after which follow fome farther prac- 
tical obfervations, 

To oblige thofe readers, who would defire’ to look into 
the theory of projedtiles, he gives an Engh/p tranflation of a 
theorem and problem, on that fubject, given by the célebrated 
- Mr. 
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Mr. Cotes, in his Harmonia Menfurarum, after which, he 
quotes, from Mr. Emmer/on’s principles of mechanics, fome 
fcholia refulting from his camputations ; with which, the 
author fays, the anfwers, to all the a, problems, have 
been found, exactly, to agree. 

Having thus given, as much as feems aaaliike on the 
fubject, fuppofing the air to be a non-refifting medium ; he 
quotes Sir J/aac Newton, and the late eminent Mr, Benjamin 
Robins, F. R.S. as to the refiftance of the air and its effects ; 
and gives fome account of a latin memoir of D. Bernouilli’s, 
printed in the fecond volume of the tranfaétions of the Royal 
Society of Peterfburg. From this, he has extracted three ta- 
bles, containing the refult of fome curious experiments, 
made with guns and mortars, exactly placed in the perpen- 
dicular, of the times of the afcents and defcents of an iron 
ball, 23 } hundredth parts of an Engli/h foot in diameter, 
and of the heights, to which it was carried in air, and would 
have been carried in vacua, when difcharged with. different 
quantities of powder: laftly, he coneludes with the folution 
of a difficult problem, concerning the velocity of the ball, at 
the time of its difcharge from the piece; which being more 
curious than ufeful, we fhall content ourfelves with the bare 
mention thereof. 

Upon the whole, we think, that the authors, quoted in this 
work, are well chofen; the practical rules inferted, are clearly 
delivered, and the obfervations and examples annexed to them, 
are pertinent and familiar. ; 

As to the arrangement of his. materials, which we have 
ventured in fome inftances to difapprove ; that might, per- 
haps, be owing to his great diftance from the prefs, on account 
of which, he defires, the readers excufe for fome errors, 
And, as to the omiffion of fome definitions, &e, that might 
have been of fervice to the more ignorant of his readers ; it 
js an error too. frequent with the learned, who are more apt 
to write for the perufal of, learned perfons, like themfelves, 
than for the inftruction of the unlearned: indeed his aim feems, 
by the other parts of. the work, to have been ‘the. inftruétion 
of the ignorant ; whence thefe may be fuppofed to have been 


omitted, rather by accident than intention: he is farther ex- 
cufable, 
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cufable, by the brevity he feems to have prefcribed to himéelf, 
for his whole treatife does not exceed eight fheets in duodecimo, 
with three copper plates. The defign is certainly laudable, be- 
ing intended, at this critical conjuncture, not only to excite in 
the public a defire of attaining fome knowledge in this neceflary 
fcience ; but alfo, to affift them therein, at an eafy expence. 





Art. V. PHILosopHICcAL Visions, Tranflated from 
the French, 12mo, Pr. 3s. Griffiths. 


HESE vifions were written (as we are inform’d by the 

tranflator) by the Marquis d’ Argens, author of the Fewi/> 
Letters, a work well known, and well received by the public : 
The little fatyrical pieces before us, by the fame hand, though 
many parts of them are fuperficial, and unequal to the reft, 
will afford fome entertainment to our readers ; as the fpright- 
linefs of a creative fancy, and the fallies of a fertile imaginati- 
on, are apparently vifible in almoft every one of them, If wecan 
not compare them with the golden dreams of Homer, they are 
at leaft preferable tothe zgri fomnia mention’d by Horace, and we 
cannot but rejoice, whilft our author’s toowakeful countrymen 
are difturbing the peace of mankind, to find one honeft French- 
man, who has flept for the pleafure and advantage of fociety. 

The volume confifts of twenty-two vifions, in each of 
which fome new thought is ftarted, and concluded with the 
chapter, which occafions no difagreeable variety. As weare 
always glad rather to praife than cenfure, we fhall feleét for 
our readers a few of thofe paflages, which appeared to us 
moft worthy of their author. 

Vif. 2. We meet with the following charaéters of the 
French and Englifh nations, which are certainly not ill drawn, 
with what degree of juftice muft be left to the determination of 
the public. ‘ The kingdom we were now in, (/ays the author ) 
* was that of the * Changeables : thefe people are defcended (by 
* an inceftuous love) from the genii fire, and the goddefs of /e- 
‘ vity: They feldom remain two days ‘in the fame opi- 
$ nion; in other refpeéts, they are polite, agreeable, and 
‘-fprightly 5 but thefe qualities only ferve to make their friends 
s uneafy, at the little ufe they make of their underftanding ; 
$ and with the poffeffion of fuch fine talents might make them 
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« more folid and rational: for their enemies frequently take 
‘ advantage of this inconftancy .of temper, to expofe them to 
‘xidicule. During .the firft five days, that we were amongft 
‘ thefe people, we were obliged ‘te alter the fafhion of our 
« drefs, fix different times. Que day, in particular, when 
* we imagin’d ourfelves equip’d intirély in tafte, we were much 
© furpris’d to find, by five o’clock in the evening, that we 
¢ were regarded as a couple of antiques, and, of confequence, 
“the reft of the day expos’d to the laughter of every company 
¢ we were in; for they, in general, love raillery to excefs; 
* and tho’ they behave with the utmoft politene(s to ftrangers, 
* they (thro’ their love of, and. propenfity to, this vain foible) 
* take all opportunities to ridicule them. They look upon 
* themlelves as fuperior to the reft of the world, and imagine 
“ wit to be their appenage only; totally excluding every other 
* nation. This way of thinking difgufted my friend. ‘* Thefe 
“¢ people,” faid he, ‘* are an hundred times greater monkeys 
“¢ than thofe of a little ifland, near Apeland, where we fend 
<¢ all our countrymen who are difordered in their intellects. 
«¢ They jump, they gambol, whittle, and talk, all in a breath, 
‘© They are agreeable, it is true; but they are pernicious : 
<¢ extravagancies of a facctious, engaging nature, are iffiniter 
‘< ly more dangerous than thofe that have a more férious turn. 
“¢ Let us fly, my dear friend,” faid the Ape, ** let us fly from 
“a country where inconftancy is, among high and low, an 
‘< univerfal paffion; where folly has graces even to feduce 
‘¢ wifdom ; and.where the moft rigid virtue is in danger of 
«¢ falling a facrifice to a vicious gaiety.” 
‘ Iconfented to his requeft ; and from thence we went to 
* the kingdom of * Libertines. The name perfectly agrees with 
‘ the conftitution of the people who inhabit it; they paflio- 
‘ nately love liberty ; but they carry that regard to fuch a de- 
‘gree of extravagance, that, in order to be free, they are 
* flaves to the fear of fubjection, An fhort, thew hberty very 
* often better deferves the title of dibertini/m. Many of them 
‘write, without any refpect, againft their fovereign : they 
“ believe they preferve the deference due to their prince, if 
* they perfonally attack cu/y his miniftry, whom they often 
‘ treat with the moft cruel contempt ; believing fo infolent-a 
* conduct abfolutely neceflary, and effential to the liberty. ef 
: ® The Frglih, | ¢ their 
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‘their country: nay, to that extravagant pitel» has this unt 
“ reftrain’d, ungovernable pafiion hurry’d them, that they 
‘have maflacted each other in their civil. wars, which: have 
‘ been very frequent amongft. them. . @névbrother murders 
‘ another; while a father, perhaps, is: plunging a dagger in 
‘the bofom of his fon. Hence, there .are few families a> 
« mongft them, of whom’ fome have not: been hang’d, or 
‘beheaded. They have naturally judgment:and perietration 
« they love the ftudy of arts: and fciences, arid encourage phis 
‘ lofephy ; \which, howeéver, only'ferves to improve their ai- 


* derftanding, not to:reform their manners: for as they are 


‘ naturally felf-fufficient, their. learning produces but very little 
$ effe& on their hearts and’ minds, which are, in general, too 


* vain to..be fufceptible of; good imprefiions. ‘They not only 


‘ defpife firangers, but even hate them; génerous and com= 


* paffionate to thofe.who really are obje&s, but jealous of 


‘ any thing that may refieét upon their honour; and yet, 


“what is a feeming contradiction, they have no idea of ‘ho- 


‘ fpitality ; at leaft it appears, by their conduct, that they have 
* none. They delight ‘in: fhedding haman* blood’; :andofor 
‘ their amufement, encourage gladiators :-. are wife enough to 
* tolerate the practice of different religions, though they hate 
“thofe who differ from their eftablifh’d:opinion'’y vand:-what 


© even exceeds credit, is, that the major part of them do-not 


‘believe, that what-they profefs, is better, or more comfornt- 
‘ able to truth, than what they hate in the profeffion of others. 
© In fhort, ‘the Jibertines, confidered ity ofie refpett,’ ate'a peo- 
« ple tobe efteeined above any in the univerfe ; but, in-ano- 
® ther, are’to be regarded as the moft fenfelefs and unhappy.’ 


- “6 Tet us go,” faid my friend, to me, “from amongft a 


*€ nation whofe conduc gives us room to doubt, whether we 
 fhould moft efteem them for.their perfections, or defpifethem 


“6 fot their foibles.” 


“In the eleventh viffofl, our author dreams, © that the eyes 
* of ‘all the human fpecies were glafs, and that'thofe of many, 
« produced, in every ‘refpect, the effects of the microfebpe ;* to 
‘ thefe:people the moft trifling objeéts appear intonceiveably 
‘great; an ant, in’theit éyes, feems as tall as*‘an élephant ; 
‘their minds, accuftom'd ‘to the largenefs of the objects re- 
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* prefented to them, confider, alfo, all things as if they. were 
“an hundred times more confiderable then they really are,’ 
He then defcribes, with fome humour; the abfurdity of the 
microfcopifts, who magnify every circumftance if life, and 
contrafts them with another clafs of men whom he calls the 
Concavifis, whofe eyes are form’d (like the myopes gléfles) 
concave on both fides, and every object appears to them much 
fmaller than they really are; their minds are accuftom’d to 
think of fpiritual things, as their eyes judge of the material. 
There is fomething in this thought, which is ftriking, but 
the author has not, in our opinion, been happy in his — 
of circumftances to illuftrate it. 

¢ I was firmly perfuaded (/ays he, Vif. XTII.) ‘that I had 
no body. My foul (I thought) was in a great fea; in the 
« middle of which it fwam, with many other fpirits, that ap- 
© pear’d to be form’d like thofe little angels often reprefented 
‘ by painters, in their moft celebrated pieces, having only a 
* head fupported by two wings. I thought myfelf, alfo,con- 
* verted to fuch an one; and congratulated the liberty I en- 
« joy’d ; which appear’d, to me, the ftate of perfect glory.’ He 
then propofes, to a brother-fpirit, to traverfe the ocean, and 
fee if there were not other fpirits to be found there, ' more or 
lefs happy than themfelves: ¢ accordingly (_/ays be) having fwam 
* fome time, we perceiv’d a great {pace of fea furrounded bya 
«net, which made, asit were, a park, or inclofure, in the 
«middle of the waves: in this {pace were imprifon’d a great 
* number of fpirits, who appear’d, to me, fo meagre and ema- 
‘ ciated, that I faid, tomy companion, ‘ thefe fpirits have 
* fomewhat the nature of our fpecies; but it is, however, im- 
¢ poffible, that theirs can be intirely of the nature of our fouls. 
«Do you not abferve how feeble they are? their wings, are 
‘ fo fmall, that they are fcarcely perceptible : they cannot ele~ 
* vate themfelves in the air. Obferve,’ continued I, ¢ how 
‘ they fall down into the water, when they attempt. to fly. 
‘ That,’ fays my companion, ‘ is not furprifing, .Do you not 
“ fee that there is a kind of grate which confines them like 
‘ prifoners in their habitation: they are. furrounded, on. all 
‘ fides, by fillets and net-work; fo that they can neither fwim 
‘in the wide fea, nor fly in the open air.’ 
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‘ The. moment my comrade had fpoken thus, I obferv’d 
« many of thefe captivated fpirits pafs their nofesthrough the 
‘ intervals of the net-work ; which, 1 thought, teftify’d theic 
“ eager defire of playing in (7. ¢. of regaining their) liberty : .i¢ 
‘ appear’d, alfo, that their ambition. of flying in the air conf- 
‘ derably increas’d when they perceiv’d us; but they fail’dia 
¢ all their attempts, and were forcibly drawn back to the middle 
¢ of the inclofure. We now beheld a woman fuddenly arife from 
‘the bottom of an abyfs: the elevated herfelf a little above 
« the water, and approach’d the inclofure : fhe was arm’d with 
¢ a flaming torch. Ona fillet, which was round the middle 
‘ of it, was written, /uper/lition... Whenever fhe perceiv’d any 
‘ {pirits put their nofes without the bands, fhe ran to them, and 
< burnt them with her torch:: nor.dar’d any_of thefe unfortu- 
« nate beings, after her appearance, venture to the edge of their 
‘ prifon, for fear of the like punifhment.’ 

We are informed, in an advertifement prefix’d to ) this work, 
that it made its firft appearance. at Berlin, in the year 1746, 
where the author had taken refuge, being threatened with a 
profecution for the freedom of his.writings, a circumftance, 
which our readers will not be furpris’d at, who perufe the 
contents of his fourteenth vifion, which is nothing. lefs than a 
moft fevere fatire on his prefent moff Chriftian Majeffy, and 
thofe whom it is equally dangerous to make free with, his 
w———e, and his confeffor. : 

‘I faw a number of idols (fays he) fitting in their chairs of 
‘ ftate, who had neither tongues, hands nor feet. When thele 

* idols have any thing to fay, the favourite, or + principal do- 
‘ meftic, who is always behind the chair, advances, takes his 
“tongue out of his mouth, and puts into that of his mafter, 
© who then fpeaks juft as thé favourite judges proper; for as it 
‘ is his tongue that {peaks, fo it is his mind that dictates every 
‘anfwer; and my lord lofes, with his tongue, the ufe of his 
‘ voice. When he wants to. write, the fame attendant takes his 
‘ hand from his arm, and fixes it on that of his mafter ; who, 
accordingly, writes as he fpoke: And if he has occafion to 

‘walk, he makes ufe of the fame faithful domeftic’s feet. 


‘ But the moft fingular thing (/ays our author) which I faw 
“in this hall, was, a woman who was fighting, behind a 
3 ii. chair, 
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© chair, with a male fevourite : fhe would have'the idol make 
ule of ber tongue; and the favourite, on the other hand) 
¢ would have the preference given tohim. “After an obftinaté 
«and dubious combat, the woman ¢onquer’d her adverfary, 
© by the affiftance of a prief#, to whom they gave the title of 
® my lord’s director ; who, being joi’d with her, by his auxi- 
* liary aid, gave her the power of overthrowing her enemy, 
“ When'the other attendants beheld the fall of their chief 
they ranged themfelves on each fide of the woman and the 
“director, I-cou’d: fee them earneftly flattering alternately, 
‘ by their geftures and difcourfe, the’ mi/refi'and the prie/, 
© They gallanted with her; with him, they were bigots; and 
©form’d, as it were, a fpecies of worfhip compos’d: of ‘co- 
 quetry, libertinifm, diffimiulation, ‘and hypocrify,’ °"Thefe 
* equally tidiculous and grotefque objeéts ftruck miy fenfes fo 
“as to awake me; and F reflected, that thofe people ate ex- 
6 tremely happy, who are’govern’d by a prince that makes 
“ ufe of his own tongue, and his own hands; and is neither 
* directed by his minifters or miftrefs.’ , 

In the ffeeenth vifion, we meet with a converfation between 
Mr. d@-Apgens, and the celebrated Racine, wherein the modern 
French writers are treated with ridicule and contempt, if our 
readérs aré defirous of knowing our author’s fentiments on 
this: head, we muft refer him to the book itfelf. 

In the 17th vifion, our author tranfports himfelf to the top 
of Parnafjus, in fearch of the mufes ; inftead of whom, he 
‘meets with envy, avarice, and folly, who, it feems, havé drove 
away the old inhabitants, and reign in their ftead. “ Envy pre- 
fides over the modern poets, avarice infpires the Ai/forians, and 
‘folly finds matter for the novelliffs and news-writérs. "Thus 
far is picturefque, what follows in this vifion is but indifferent. 

The next prefents us with the temple of fame; crowds of 
‘people flock to it, anda guard is placed at the door, to de- 
mand of every one, an account of the qualifications neceflary 
‘for their admittance ; ‘ Wherefore,” fays one of the guards, 
‘to a_man of the fword who approach’d the bar, * pretend 
* you to go to the temple?” Becaufe,’ anfwer’d he, ‘1 
“©hdavé- had ten quarrels, from’ all which I have extri- 


“© cated myfelf with dexterity, I have never fuffered the 
| ? ‘ molt 
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‘t moft flight affront: Of ten duels, in which I have been en- 
‘* gag’d, and im which I had fix times the advantage of killing 
“‘ my enemies, feven were occafion’d only by difputes, which,. 
“‘ in reality, were but trifles, and no ways impeach’d my ho- 
‘nour: Bat I love glory! fhe has ever excited my refpects,, 
‘¢ and I have only fought fame in all my aétions.”’ ¢ I made no. 
« doubt but they would treat this hetoring ferocjous bully as a. 
‘fool, and fhut the bar againft him; but I was much afto- 
‘nifh’d, when I faw them open it, that he might proceed on 
‘his march, and enter the temple,’ 

The fame humour is carry’d on in the fucceflive appearances 
of a magiftrate, an author, a painter, a divine, a woman of 
quality, 2 citizen’s wife, a lady abbefs, an opera-finger, a 
courtier, and a hackney-coachman; who are all admitted 
after their feveral pleas, and for the fame reafon as the firft,, 
viz. on account of their demerits, and the badnefs of their 
characters. Our author fhould therefore, in our opinion; have. 
call’d it the temple of modern or falfe fame, which we appre- 
hend would more forcibly have pointed out the ridicyle. 
This chapter ends with a quotation from Dr. Young’s Univerfal 
paffion, which we fuppofe is added by the tranflator. 

Vifion the twentieth, the laft and longeft, introduces A/r- 
cury holding the book of deftiny, It appears pretty evidently 
from feveral parts of this vifion, that our author thinks very 
freely : he obferves ‘ that the ftrongeft argument in favout of 
¢ fcepticifm is, without doubt, that which, has been built on 
‘that wanton variety of opinions, which has ferv’d as the 
¢ bafis to the credulity of the principal chiefs of feéts: which 
‘ opinions are not only diametrically oppofite to ane another, but 
‘ alfo contrary to the moft confpicuous and intelligent notions,’ 

He then ridicules the feveral fyftems which have ap- 
peared in latter ages: for a fpecimen we fhall lay before our 
readers his opinion of our great philofopher’s hypothefis of 
attradtion, 

‘Some (/ayshe) have given to matter an occult quality, 
* of which they neither know the caule, or effence. By means 
© of this quality, which: they call attraétion, the planets are 
 fufpended in an immenfe void: The fun, which is their 
* common centre, dtaws them to him by his attractive. power ; 
. Vou. Ul. Novem. 1756. Z ¢ the 
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‘ the planets, on the other hand, have in themfelves a centri- 
‘ fugal power (another occult quality,) which -repels them 
‘ from the fun: Now as in this oppofition of the attractive and 
‘ centrifugal powers, the planets can neither be more drawn to, 
‘ or more repell’d from, the fun ; they, in themfelves, create 
“a third occult quality. ‘Thus, by means of two occult vir- 
© tues, of which they not only cannot comprehend the pof- 
‘fibility, but of which reafon demonftrates the impoffibility, 
¢ they pretend to explain the courfe of the ftars, and almoft 
¢ all the phenomena of nature. 

? This, however, it muft be own’d, is an amufing fyftem : 
‘Tt makes us think, that the planets have the mind, and 
‘aflume the airs, of a young coquette. ‘Their firft lover 
© would draw them to him; the fecond would alfo preferve 
“them to himfelf: But they, neither regarding the one nor 
‘the other, cohabit with a third; yet they are all pleas’d, 
¢ and remain in union and accord. So, alfo, are the ftars. 
‘The Sun attraéts them; their centrifugal force removes 
¢ them from him: Thus they neither approach their centre, nor 
© are remov’d (as they might be, were either property the leaft 
‘ predominant) to an infinite diftance.from it: But affume a 
“third degree, which preferves them in a conftant circular 
‘motion. By this little caprice, or coquetry, equally fhun- 
‘ing the roads that lead to or remove from the fun, the 
¢ planets are difpos’d to fubmit to the general laws of nature; 
‘ by which, if one body were independent, and not reftrain’d 
‘ or fufpended by another, it would fall in a fraight line that 
‘would remove it from the centre of its motion. For if the 
¢ planets had not been fubfervient to this law, receiv’d and 
¢ adopted by all the philofophers in the oeconomy: of the uni- 
€ verfe, they would have long fince loft their circulatory mo- 
‘tion; becaufe they muft have beer drawn according to the 
‘ordinary law, in a ftraight line, and have fallen into, and 
« been annihilated in, fome of the fixed ftars.’ 

Our author is of opinion that almoft all the tenets, &c. of 
modern times, are no more than the modernis’d fyftems of 
the antients in new terms. Mankind have but a certain 
number of ideas, and all that they can do, is but to exprefs 
them different ways; when at the bottom, they are: all the 

fame. 
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fame. This he endeavours to prove by quotations, compa- 
rifons, &c. and concludes his obfervations on this head, by 
acquainting us that he is thoroughly convincéd, < that the 
‘ only trae and undoubted axiom is, that the fun fees not, nar 
Sever will fee in his courfe, any thing that is new to bim.’ 

It would be injufticé to the public, in our account of this 
author’s performance, not to animadvert on the apparent 
depravity of his principles ; as feveral parts of this work mani- 
feftly indicate a contempt of religion, tho’, to a candid pro- 
teftant, the perfuafion in which he was educated, will plead 
preatly in his favour, On that confideration we fhall fpare 
Mr. D’ Argens, and only quote what follows; which is ex- 
tracted from the laft vifion, where Mercury is brought in to 
fpeak thus. . 

“© Foue (fays he} would alfo make me the negotiator of his 
‘< fecret pleafures; and, to give an honourable name to this 
“ employment, he gave me the commiffion of meffenger to the 
“* gods. Since that time, the princes of the earth, who are the 
“images and reprefentatives of the gods, have imitated the 
“© example of my father Zupiter ; and hefitate not to decorate, 
“with pompous titles, thofe who occupy, under them, the 
‘* fame employments which I exercife on Olympus. But I for- 
“ set, while 1 am talking with you, that I muft go to convey 
“* to the fhades a number of fouls, who wait but for me to quit 
‘¢ their corporeal prifons’: this is another of the attributes of my 
“¢ office. It is I that convey the fouls among the dead, and oc- 
‘¢ cafionally draw them from thence. ‘¢ But tell me,” faid I 
*€ t Mercury, “do you really ever take any fouls out of the 
“* fhades, to convey them into the light of heaven?” * My 
‘¢ Friend,” anfwer’d the God, “ that has yet nevér happen’d : 
‘but it is neceflary, in the medn time, to perfuade mankind 
*€ that I have that power : for fhould they know that in reality 
*< T can do them not even a fingle benefit after their death; the 
*¢ relations that furvive them would make me no libations ; not 4 
‘¢ fingle facrifice would be offered on their tombs : and on what 
‘© muft the priefts of the Gods of the AZanes live ? and indeed, 
*¢ of all the other divinities, to whom mortals otjly pray that 
** their fouls may be favourably received, and foon elevated from 
** the empire of Pluto? I myfelf fhould lofe a great deal, were 
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“* mortals to be made thus wife.” ‘* I underftand you,” faid I ; 
“¢ half of your honours are only founded on the falfe ideas 
*¢ which men have of your power and credit.” 

The firft part of this quotation vifibly alludes to the Pope, 
whom our author is very welcome to laugh at, but the latter, 
we are afraid, is meant to jeft on a more ferious fubject, and 
feems, if we miftake not, to glance at the immortality of the 
foul, which this writer wou’d make us believe is a doctrine 
he can give but little credi¢ to. 

The French author is not much oblig’d (as indeed few authors 
are) to his Engiifh tranflator. We meet with the words, appen- 
age, foible/s, tinted ideas, propell’d, condemnable, mifanthropes, tran- 
quilly, emanate, legerity, feptentrion, orient, and occtdent, deva/ftated, 
bilious, and many others of this kind. ‘To what language thefe 
moft properly belong the tranflator beft knows, moit certainly 
not to our own. 

We are forry to add that this book is moft fhamefully inoor- 
reét in the printing. We read of the * De/peraux, (p. 114) the 
Corneils, the Moilers, the la Fontains, and amongtt the lift of 
men celebrated for arts in the laft vifion, we find Correge, ke 
Sener, Pauffin, and Andran, names which were never heard of be- 
fore. ‘There is likewife an infinity of falfe fpellings in other parts 
of the book. We hope the publifher will be more careful in 


his next edition. 





Art. VI. The Hiftory of two Orphans, in 4 vols. 12mo, By 
William Toldervy. Pr. 125, Owen. 
Sic eft faciendum, ne contra naturam univerfam nihil contendamus, 
ea tamen confervata, propriam fequamur. CICERO. 
Eye Nature's walks, fooot foliy as it fies. Pore. 
T is impoffible to conceive any thing more ftupid, incohe- 
rent, and indelicate than the four volumes, which Mr. To/- 
dervy, not having before his eyes the fear of fhame, .has here 
prefented to public view. The two orphans Heartley and Rich- 
mond, neither entertain, nor intereft us in their behalf; and 
they are married at the end of the 4th volume; the former to 
Mifs Honeyflower, the latter to Mifs Browntree ; after having 


been carried through various fcenes, for they cannot be called 
adventures, 


* Inftead of De/praux, Corneilles, Moliere:, la Fintaines, Correggio, 
le Sugur, Pouffin, Audran, 
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adventures, wherein they neither pleafe nor affect: Mr. Tol- 
dervy {peaks of this performance in one place, as if compiled by 
more writers * than one ; and by the re/pected manner in which 
he makes mention of one Mr. Rolt +, from whom he quotes 
fome miferable lines on Sir Watkin Williams Wynne’s death, we 
fhould be apt to think the aforefaid Mr. Ro/t, was one of his 
coadjutors. Here follow a few of the lines in proof of our 
affertion : 
‘¢ From lords of commotes, to the hind who tends 

«¢ The flock, or herd, that grave Moillenny hills, 

“© Ruthunia, Denbigh, and Devana hail 

“© Their Watkins welcome; o’er the nectar bowl, 

*¢ Or flowing glafs, with him a length of years: 

«¢ The fhouting many join their hoarfe huzzas 

<¢ Tumultuous ; even lifping infants ftrain 

*s Imperfect accents in the loud acclaim ! 
Here’s grammar, fenfe, and poetry for you, not, perhaps, to be 
ealily matched! but for a tafte of our novel writer’s talents of 
humor, and his great delicacy, accept the following paflage : 
‘On the Sunday afternoon, which happened laft before this 
‘period, the parfon, as was his cuftom, in a field near the 
‘church, was engaged with an expert fellow at cudgels : the 
* bells had rung for a confiderable time, and Mrs. Honeyflower 
‘ being come, his clerk {tepped up to him, and pulling him by 
‘the fleeve, faid in a low tone, * Sir, the ladies are come ;’’ 
‘ but the parfon having met with his match at play, did not 
‘ take notice of the clerk, who after a fhort paufe ftepped up to 
‘ him again, repeating the fame words ; when the prieft turning 
*to him, faid, *¢ Well, prithee don’t be in a hurry, I'll come 
‘“¢ when the next baut is out.” He did fo when that period 
‘came, and proceeded through divine fervice tolerably well, 
‘till he came to expatiate on the fecqnd divifion in his fermon ; 
‘ when a.poor woman happening to have a child which cried a 
‘little, he ftopped on a fudden, and called out aloud in thefe 
‘words, ‘* D*ye hear? if you don’t take that child away, I 
*¢ fhall leave off preaching :” on this another woman anfwered 
* him to this purpofe, ¢¢ Sir, I have fpoke to his mother two or 
*¢ three times, and fhe fays that fhe will not take it away.” The 
* parfon immediately turned about, took down his hat, pro- 
: Z 3 ‘ nounced 


* Vol. I. page &9. + Vol. Il. page 198. 
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¢ nounced the 14th ver. from the 14th ¢h, of the fecond epittle 
* to the Corinthians, and inftantly left the pulpit, church, and 
¢ congregation behind him, 

‘ We now fhall return to blind ‘Fack’s, where the excife- 
¢ man propofed having, what in that country is called butter’d- 
¢ ale, which the parfon agreed to, and each had a pint-full made 
‘hot. Rhombus ftripp’d off his cloaths, and was furnifhed with 
¢ others, at leaft till his own were dried ; for which purpofe they 
¢ made up a good peat fire; and the latter, after drinking his 
¢ liquor, was fomewhat better. The parfon*too drank his 
¢ fhare, but his ftomach being refractory, it foon returned ; he 
* catched it in the veffel, and drank it again: but his ftomach 
¢ continuing obftinate, it returned a fecond time, and he as care- 
‘ fully received it in the pint as before, holding it in his hand, 
* when he became quite fick: at this inftant, a fellow came by 
¢ following of horfes, which were laden with coals, ‘ Here, 
¢* my lad, faid the parfon, doft love butter’d ale ?” ** Yes, fir, 
« God blefs you,” cried the fellow ;”” ‘“* Here then, returned 
*¢ the parfon, drink it up, my lad, for thou art very welcome to 
“¢ it.” The follow took off his hat with his thumb and the firft 
* finger of his right-hand, and dropping his hat a little behind, 
* fcratched his head with the other three fingers, as is cuftomary 
¢ in that country ; and taking the pint from the parfon, drank 
$ the liquor off; gave the pot to the parfon again, who, fetting 
* his hands to his fides, faid, <* Well, my lad, how doft like it? 
*¢ does it lay well on thy ftomach?” *“ Yes, very well, I 
*¢ thank you, fir,” replied the follow: ‘* B— G—d”’ (for he 
* could not fwear) cried the Parfon, ‘* I am glad of it, much 
** good may do thee; for it has been twice already in my fto- 
* mach, but it would not ftay there at all,”’ ¢ In an inftant the 
¢ man grew pale; he was feized with a trembling, threw that 
*into the road, which Mr. Drii/] had been fo careful to fave, 
* and departed, curfing the parfon for a nafty fon of a b—h.’ 

It is not long fince Mr. Toldervy, in conjunétion with 
fome other proficients in the Baths, difobliged the world with 
a collection of old epitaphs, and infcriptions upon tomb-ftones 5 
this is a point of learning in which he is deeply fkilled, as he 
has fhewn in the Orphans; where, by way of novelty, we find 

many monumental infcriptions; together with feveral fongs, 
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lugged in without rhime or freafon ; and fet to mufic ; nor can 
we fay much for the compofition, except the epithalamic ode, 
at the end of the 4th voluthe ; in which Mr. MW. Howard has ma- 
nifefted fome genius. We fhall quote the words of one of the 


fongs, and fo clofe this article; it is an humble imitation of 
Sternheld. : 
‘* Near to a filver purling Stream, 
‘© Whofe waters gently flow ; 
“© Whole waters, &c. 
“© The Nightingale fhall chear my foul, 
** And eke my heart alfo, 
“© And eke, &c. 
Il. 
‘¢ No harm fhall hap unto me then, 
‘¢ Or danger be me near, 
«¢ Although my foes do go about 
«¢ ‘To compafs me with fear. 
‘Til. 
«¢ There I right well will fleep and fing, 
*¢ And evermore will fay, 
‘¢ Welcome thou fweet returning fpring, 
«* Far ever and for aye. 
IV. 
«© And beft, and moft, will love my friends, 
<¢ Which fhall me well become ; 
*¢ Bat men of mean finifter ends 
‘© Will hate both all and fome.” 





Art. VII. The Monitor: Or, Britifh Freebolder, From 
Auguft 9, 1755, to July 31, 1756, both inclufive. Pro Regeé 
et Grege. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Scott, 


HIS volume, compofed of detached papers, which wete 
publifhed weekly, is dedicated to the ninety-four ho- 
nourable and worthy members of the houfe of commons, who 
voted in the laft feffions of parliament againft addreffing his 
majefty to bring over the Hanoverian forces into this kingdom. 
The dedicator tells us the work wag originally planned by 
Richard Beckford, Efg; \ate member for Bri/fol, and alderman 
of the ward of Farringdon without, in London. ‘This poor un- 
happy nation derives fome comfort from the labours of fuch 
Z 4 worthy 
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worthy patriots, If they cannot prevent her ruin, they at leaft 
fympathize with her in her affliction ; though the worthy alder. 
man is now no more, — thank heaven all his family is not ex- 
tinct. We can ftill fay with Virgi/, when he talks. of the gol- 
den fruit—xno avulfo non deficit alter. amatca, that Hefpe- 
rian garden, has produced more than one pine-apple of public 
virtue; and we fincerely congratulate our country on the im- 
provement of that important colony, which not only furnifhes 
Britain with rum, fugar, coffee, and cotton; but alfo fupplies 
it with patriots and politicians, 

We are made acquainted with the plan of the Monitor, in 
the following apoftrophe. <¢ In this paper, O gentle reader ! 
¢ think not yourfelf difappointed, if you meet with no farcatti- 
‘ cal refle&tions upon majefty; no feeds of difaffectian fown ; 
¢ no imputations to perfons, without evident facts, or ftrong 
¢ probabilities to fupport them : here are no attenipts to weaken 
¢ the hands of government ; no wilful mifreprefentations of men 
‘ or meafures, or the leaft defign to impofe upon the under- 
¢ ftanding of the people. Onthe contrary, you will find a du-~ 
‘ tiful regard fhewn to the prince upon the throne, without ful- 
¢ fome and foolifh flattery ; a true zeal for a proteftant fucceffion, 
¢ and for a religious obfervance of the act of fettlement; a 
¢ marily reprehenfion of minifters, when they do amifs ; a mo- 
¢ deft panegyric upon them, when they act wifely; which 
¢ proves, the controverfy is not about men, but meafures, and 
¢ that party was intirely out of the defign, And as we are al- 
« ways ready to offer the proper incenfe of praife to able and 
¢ honeft men, who prefide at the head of affairs; fo weak or 
¢ wicked ones mutt not hope to efcape our notice ; for the AZ- 
¢ miter will not fail to give the people the alarm in time; that, 
‘ if pofible, they may prevent their final ruin.’ 


How far the authors of this paper are qualified for the tafk 
they have aflumed, willappear from a few {pecimens of their ca- 
pacity, on the different heads of writing ; political fagacity, hifto- 
rical knowledge, poetry, and wit. The Monitor has fuch a redun- 
dancy of figures in writing, that in the firft number we find him 
a goadfman to fimulate his lethargic countrymen; a furgeon, to 
fearch and cure the wounds of the nation; an exorcift, to de- 
ftroy the delufive effects of magic founds ; a bricklayer, to re- 
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pair the breaches within our walls; a folderer, to unite our di- 
vided countrymen ; a reformer, to reftore the integrity of go- 
vernment ; a gardener, to root up corruption which, from a 
plant, becomes all of a fudden a fource or fountain from 
whence all our domeftic evils have fprung; and then is as fud- 
denly metamorphofed into a minifterial fyftem ; but this fy- 
ftem reverts into a tree producing baneful fruit. He is a jailor, 
to emancipate the king from the fhackles of an arbitrary admi- 
niftration ; a commifhoner for the turnpikes, to open thofe roads 
that lead to glory; a beef-eater, to guard his fellow-citizens 
againft the incroachments of power; and an anatomift, to dif-. 
feé&t the views of thofe zealots of party, who impudently call 
themfelves the friends of the government, whilft they act in op- 
pofition to the principles of it.—The Aonitor’s politics are 
generally found; though we imagine he is a little miftaken 
in, his principles, when in number 5, he infifts upon our 
detaching ourfelves altogether from the affairs of the continent ; 
and affirms, that it is neither the intereft nor the intention of 
France to poflefs the Low-countries. The conqueft of Flgnders 
would neceflarily be attended with the fubjection of Holland, 
in which cafe France would undoubtedly become the greateft 
maritime power in Chriftendom, ‘The reflections, however, 
are'juft in the main ; but they are at the fame time trite and 
hackneyed, fo as to have loft all effet upon the public, and the 

ftile is for the moft part infipid and verdo/e : inflated with gigan- 

tic metaphors jumbled together in the utmeft confufion and 


impr opr iety. 


With, refpec&t to his hiftorical kaserlcilen we cannot fay 
much in his commendation. He affirms (N°. 12.) that Fudius 
Czfar only peeped into Britain, and was driven off with con- 
fiderable lofs, and that he did not conquer one county. 
Whereas in faét Cz/ar penetrated into the heart of the coun- 
try, defeated the Britons in feveral engagements, vanquifhed 
Caffivelaunus, plundered his town, compelled him to fubmit 
and pay tribute, and returned to the continent unmolefted. 
Nor is he more fortunate in afferting, that the Britons baffled 
the Romans for three hundred years, and that thefe laft never 
gained one decifive battle in Britain. Befides the great victo- 


ries obtained by Fulius Cafar, Aulus Plautius, the lieutenant of 
Claudius» 
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Claudius, defeated Caraéacus and his brother in three fucceffive 
battles. Offorius Scapula ftruck a decifive blow againft Carac. 
tacus, whom he took and fent prifoner to Rome, with his wife 
and family. Suetonius Paulus totally defeated the Brrtons un- 
’ der Boadicea; and Agricola finifhed the conqueft of South Bri- 
tain in the year of Chrif? 78, one hundred and thirty-three years 
after the landing of Fulius Caefar. The Monitor, {peaking of 
the Saxons, fays, he hopes never to fee the time when Britain 
fhall again truft to an army defcended from that perfidious race. 
Here Mr. Monitor’s averfion to fubfidy-treaties feems to have 
fwallowed up his recollection ; otherwife he would have re- 
membered that we ourfelves are the defcendants of that very 
perfidious race: that we owe not only-ofik natural exiftence, 
but alfo our conftitution to that perfidious race; and that the 
beft and moft glorious of our monarchs are the offspring of 
thofe perfidious invaders. Mr. Monitor gives us to underftand 
that Villiam the Norman was affured of many friends in Eng- 
land; that he fought againft a ufurper, who fell in the battle, 
and left him without a competitor. Now all the hiftories 
which we have perufed, declare that he had not one friend in 
the kingdom of any confequence ; that Harold was greatly be- 
loved by his fubjeéts ; and that he was furvived by Edgar Athel- 
ing, the real heir of blood, and the darling of the Engi peo- 
ple—He mentions the deftruction of the Spani/fh Armada, as the 
effect of Englifh valour; whereas it was owing to ftorms and 
other unforefeen accidents. He fays twenty thoufand men 
were thought a fufficient ftrength to difpute with the enemy 
on the fhore, if any fhould efcape the fleet: but, in faé&t, Queen 
Elizabeth had raifed three armies confifting of more than three 
times that number, befides the militia along the coaft, which 
was armed for the occafien.— 


We now come to confider the poetry and wit of the A/oni- 
tor, in which he fhall fpeak for himfelf. At the end of the 
47th number we find the following advertifement : 

© O yes! O yes! O yes! 

* Whereas two ADMIRABLES with a ftrong fquadron of 

‘ men of war, belonging to a certain European potentate, have 


‘lately difappeared, and to the great furprize of all the good 


¢ peopic of this nation, have not yet been heard of ; 
‘ Whoever 
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¢ Whoever can give any fatisfactory intelligence concerning 
‘ them, and will apply to the fign of the anchor and hope near 
‘ Charing-crofs, fhall be rewarded with the brains of a Sea Lion, . 
| ¢ a joul of Netwca/tle Salmon, and a Fox's bruth,’ 
His poetical talents will be feen in this morceau. 


‘fhe TIMELY ADVICE. 

* Speak out, fpeak loud, for now’s the time or never. 
* Too long you've filent feen your fate creep—on— 
¢ By fpeaking mow things *chance may be retriev’d : 
¢ At leaft a ftop to ruin may be put. 
¢ A fhort while hence may be no time to fpeak, 
¢ When France has flipt her wooden fhoe upon you. 
© Another lofs like this will blaft all hope : 
© A lofs replete with mifchief, fhame and woe ! 
¢ But fure the evil can’t be fhun’d, unlefs 
‘ You inftantly get m*n, and meafures chang’d. 
‘ Men feemingly determin’d to deftroy you, 
« And give up all, by peace-meal, to the foe, 
¢ (What furer proof than this you have before you?) 
‘ Rather than part with power; quite refolv’d. 
¢ That if they. fall, the nation fhall fall with them, 
‘ A curfed fcheme from year to vear purfu’d, 
€ Tho’ others hid, what the/e don’t fear to thew. 
¢ Then raife your voice, till liberty awake, 
© Nor ceafe to’cry aloud, till juftice hear ; 
« And bring all daring traitors to the block : 
‘ That you and they mayn’t perifh both together. ZZ. 


The number is clinched with another piece of humour, 


‘ADVERTISEMENT. 
¢ Whereas the warehoufe of Mr. ‘Fchn Bull, merchant, fi- 
* tuated between the Straits of Gibraltar and the Gulf of 
‘ Lions, has been lately robbed of a very large quantity of naval. 
‘ ftores and other effects, by a parcel of baboons, owing, as 
‘he apprehends, to the treachery or neglect of either Tom, 
‘ Fack, George, Philip, Harry, or fome other of his fervants : 


© Whoever can give any certain intelligence of the fervant 
© who left the warehoufe-door open, and will apply to the 
© Cock in the Pit near Whitehall, or to ‘fohn Ketch’em, Efq; at 
‘ the fign of the Ax and Block near Great Tower-Hill, thall 
* be rewarded with a piece of the beft fuperfine broad cloath, an 
* article poor Mr. Bu/l fears he fhall not much longer be per- 
¢ mitted to deal in.’ 


4 If 
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If the Monitor is not monitoribus afper, we would advife him 
to renounce for the future al] conneétion with wit, humour, 
and poetry : thefe are flowers that do not thrive in a political 
foil. He will do well to confider guid valeant humeri, and to 
fix th his memory this couplet of Horace— 

Protinus ut moneam, (fi quid monitoris eges tu) 
Quid de quoque Vireo, et cui dicas, fape videto. 





Art. VIII. Morality and Religion effential to Society. A Sermon 
preached at the Affizes held at Leicefter, on Thurfday, Auguft 
12, 1756. By Ralph Heathcote, 4.14. Publifhed at the 
Requeft of the Sheriff and Grand Fury. 8vo. Price 6d. 
Payne. 


HIS ‘fermon is, im our opinion, one of the beft we have 

met with fince the commencement of our Review: It 
is written in a plain, eafy, and perfpicuous ftile, without pe- 
dantry or affectation: Every fentiment arifes naturally from 
the fubject, and is clofely conneéted with the words of the 
text: Method is obferved without tedious divifion and fub- 
divifion, and the whole fo conduéted as at once to convince, 
and to perfuade. But let the reader judge for himfelf by the 
following imperfect fketch of it. 

The text is taken from the vith chapter of Micah, ver. 8. 
What dath the Lord require of thee, but to do juftly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? Which words Mr. 
Heathcote obferves, will be found to exhibit an exaé and re- 
gular plan, and to contain a fummary of religious and civil 
duty. To do ju/ily, is the bafis of all focial virtue, the corner- 
ftone of factety, which cannot poffibly exift where a favage 
violation of ju/fice is predominant ; but although to do jujtice 
is neceflary to the being, yet will it not of itfelf fuffice to the 
well-being of Society. The Prophet therefore hath wifely di- 
rected to love mercy. Mr. Heathcote, after illuftrating and ex- 
plaining the nature of thofe two important duties juftice and 
mercy, proceeds to obferve, that the neceffity of thefe virtues 
is a truth which may eafily determine our underftandings, but 
it will not fo eafily determine our wills: It may fubdue and 
conquer our reafon, but it will not, of itfelf, fubdue and con- 
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quer our appetites and paffions. Hence the want of fome 
ftronger principle, founded in the authority of a fuperior, te 
control and reftrain their violence; fome fanétion, to enforce 
the practice of juftice and mercy. Now this principle or 
fanction being nothing but the power of religion; the Prophet 
therefore exhorts, in the laft place, to walk humbly with God: 
and this comprehends our religious duty. 

He then fhews the neceffity of religion, for the enforcement 

of civil duty. Becaufe were religion excluded, the only ties 
which would remain to preferve juftice and mercy are, firft, 
the written laws of men; and fecondly, the unwritten laws of 
reafon and confcience——both which he proves by very good 
arguments as totally infufficient; and thence very juftly con- 
cludes, that the /aws of God alone can remove every difficulty, 
as they cenfure not only our actions but even our wills, not 
only our fouleft mifdemeanors, but the very thoughts which give 
them birth. 

© Thus (/ays he) the plan, laid down by the prophet in my 
* text, becomes intire and complete. To do juflly and to live 
© mercy, includes our civil duty : to walk humbly with God, in- 
* cludes our religious. Morality and religion, then, appear 
‘to be the great foundation and fafeguard of fociety: and 
‘they are equally neceflary to fupport and proteét it, becaufe 
‘ equally neceflary to fupport and protect each other.’ 

Mr. Heathcote further remarks, that as morality cannot fub- 
fift without religion, fo neither can religion without morality. 
What this fenfible author fays concerning the feparation of 
thefe, we fhall give our readers in his own words. 

‘The folly (/ays be) of feparating morality and religion, 
‘and the inconveniencies, which attend fo unnatural a pro- 
“cedure, may in fome meafure be exemplified, by what is 
* now paffing in our own age and nation. For it happens un- 
‘ luckily, that we have at this time two confiderable parties 
‘ amongft us, who are fhamefully guilty of the feparation 
‘ complained of; who efpoufe morality to a contempt of re- 
‘ ligion, and who efpoufe religion to a contempt of morality. 
‘ Under the former, may be comprehended the greater part of 


* thofe who difbelieve the truth of revealed religion: un- 
‘ der 
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‘ der the latter, enthufiafts and fanatics of every denomina- 
€ tion. 

‘Now the mifchiefs, done to fociety by both thefe tribes, 
¢are alike fatal and deftructive of its being. They, who 
* defpife religion, however they may in words extol morality, 
‘do, as we have feen, in deed fubvert it. For, by depriving 
‘it of that, which is its only fecurity, they render it often 
« inefteétual, but always precarious. 

‘No lefs injurious to the body focial are enthufiafts and fa- 
¢ natics, who degrade morality to do honour to religion. The 
© religionift is ufually fo fixed upon the things above, that he 
¢ jis apt to overlook the things below; and fo taken up with his 
“duty towards God, as fometimes to forget his duty towards 
‘ his neighbour. 

‘ Experience has ever fhewn, that, the moment a man 
* quits reafon, he becomes a prey to fanaticifm. Then every 
< conceit, which a wild and difordered imagination can fuggeft, 
‘ is the fruits of the Holy Spirit; is, infallibly, pure religion ; 
«and pure religion, being the caufe of God, muft be main- 
© tained and propagated at all adventures. For this—the re- 
© ligionift will (as he has ever done) grow noify, turbulent, 
¢ and feditious: will not fcruple, when it is in his power, to 
© overturn government, and lay whole kingdoms wafte: will 
‘ break through all the bonds of juftice, remain inexorable to 
‘ the cries of mercy, and, under the delufion of ferving God, 
‘ count it glory to deftroy his creatures. Here fociety, we fee, 
* will be demolifhed to its foundations ; and men as effectually 
‘ forced into a ftate of nature by religion without morality, 
‘as they were, in the former cafe, by morality without re- 
€ ligion.’ , 

We have the more readily taken this opportunity of quoting 
Mr. Heathcote’s fentiments on this fubje€t, as they intirely cor- 
refpond with our own, and miay poflibly be of fervice in pro- 
motir-g the extirpation of the many frantic vifionaries and idle 
enthufiafts lately fprung up amongft us, who are taking fo 
much pains to pull dowh the ftatues of learning and {cjence, 
and raife up Gothic altars to ighotance-and barbarifmn. 
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Art. IX. The Life and furprizing Adventures of Crufoe Ri- 
chard Davis. Jn two Volumes. 1t2me. Price 6s. Bound. 
Noble. 


F all the innumerable pieces of the novel mtanufaGure 
which have proceeded from the warehoufe of Mr. Nodls, 
this production feems to be of the leaft flimfy texture. The 
ftile, though in many places, affected, aukward, and incor- 
rect, is not without nerves and fpirit ; the colouring is warm : 
there is a wildnefs and enthufiafin in the painting, though the 
figures are generally fantaftic ; and there is fomething in the 
ftory which interefts the reader even in fpite of his own judg- 
ment. 

Richard Davis, the orphan fon of 4 poor curate, engages 
in a voyage to the Greenland fihery : goes afhore with fome of 
his companions to fhoot wild bears: he and Wil. Casts ave be- 
wilder’d in a wood, and lofing the line of direction, inftead of 
returning towards the fea-coaft, penetrate further into the 
country. Being obliged to fm their habitation im. that defolate 
country, they catch fifh, kill bears, and make’ an icehoufe, in 
which they fpend the winter. Next fummer, they become 
acquainted with a naked man and his wife, who conducts 
them to another part of the country called Quavava-droffod, 
where they: are kindly entertained by the inhabitants. After 
having ftayed a confiderable time in this happy republic, the 
abode of plenty, peace, and innocence, Davis happens.to crofs 
aditch into. a floating ifland, which. immediately parts from 
the continent, and divides him: from his dear friend Widl. Cutts. 
He fails the Lond knows: whither in this. inchanting paradife, 
which: is ftocked with a vaft profufion of the: moft exquifite 
fruits and: herbs. Having traverfed: this delicious ifland, he 
finds: it adjoining to a barren country, the inhabitants.of which, 
to the number of feven. hundred, came to gather the fruit, 
after having fung a hymn of thank{giving to Providence for 
this:annual provifion.. Thefe people, who are but: four feet 
in ftature,. receive Mr. Daois.very cordially. He lives.a whole 
year with: one Filugh, a. good-natured man, who tells him, 
that the floating. ifland: arrives: once a year upon theie coaft, 
and 
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and tarries a certain number of days. Our traveller, thus ins 
formed, takes an opportunity to embark again upon it, nex¢ 
year, in hope of being carried round to the land of Quavava- 
droffeid, where he had left his companion. After ftrange pe- 
regrinations, the ifland halts in a cold country covered with 
fnow. Davis, having afcended a hill, enjoys the profpe& of a 
delightful vale, in which he wanders about till night, when 
in returning to his ifland, he perceives, in a wood, feveral 
feeming fhrubs about fix feet high, that appear to be in 
full flower by the variety of colours they difplay, even by 
moon-light. Endeavouring to pluck a leaf from one of thefe 
fhrubs, his ears are aftonifhed with a difmal fhriek, and 
all the fhrubs vanifh. Richard, falling afleep, is vifited by 
the fpirit of his father, who tells him, he is appointed by Pro- 
vidence to convert thofe people whom he miftook for fhrubs, 
and ordains him a prieft for that purpofe. Next day he finds 
one of them lying in his way, in the agonies of death, he ex- 
amines the body, which is covered with beautiful feathers; 
relieves the creature with fome of his fruit, .extracts a thorn 
from its foot, and perceives it to be a beautiful female. His hus 
manity and tendernefs produce fuch ftrong fentiments of grati- 
tude in the breaft of this amiable favage, that fhe will not leave 
him, and they embark together upon the floating ifland. She be- 
comes a Chriftian, and being informed of his vifion, perfuades 
him to return to her country,. where he acts as king, prieft, 
and legiflator, He marries his companion, though not till 
after fhe had plucked up all her feathers by the roots ; fors 
while fhe continued fledged, he could not help thinking there 
was fomething of the brute in. her compofition ; even after fhe 
had. given repeated proofs of uncommon capacity, and difplay- 
ed all the virtues of humanity. We cannot help. thinking 
Mr. Richard Davis was a little too fcrupulous on this occa- 
fion. Another perfon would have been apt to look upon her 
feathers, which were beautifully variegated, as an additional 
ornament to her body: he would have compared her with the 
idea we have of celeftial beings, and while he clafped her to 
his arms, imagined he held a real angel in his embrace. 

Our traveller, finding it impracticable to work without ma+ 


terials, has recourfe to.a_tempeft, which not only: throws, on 
, fhore 
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fhore a fea monfter, in whofe maw Davis finds a Dutchman 
well ftored with neceflaries ; but alfo dafhes upon a rock 
a fhip loaded with the very tools. and cargo which he wanted. 
Then he builds a town, makes his people happy, and lives 
among them, until he fees his children married and fettled in 
this new colony, which he had denominated the land of 4/- 
cénfion. - At length he and his beloved fpoufe are taken by pi- 
rates and hurried on board of a fhip which is commanded by his 
old friend Wii). Cutts. They fail to Corea, from whence they 
procure a paflage to Bornea, and there embark on board of a 
coafter for Bengal. One of the paflengers endeavours to de- 
batch Mrs. Davis; a tumult enfues, and our traveller, with 
his wife and friend, is landed on a defolaté coaft, though 
riot without the merchandize belonging to Cutts, amount- 
ing to confiderable value. They find a fubterraneous habita- 
tation within a mountain, where they live pretty comfortably, 
until they are taken on board of a Spani/h fhip that.happens to be 
ftranded on the fhore. In this veflel they are conveyed to 
. Cadiz, from whence they fail in an English veflel to London, 
where Will. Cutts beftows upon his friend two thirds of his for- 
tune, amounting to fomething more than four thoufand pounds. 
Davis fettles in Weftminfter, and in about three years after 
his return to his native country, lofes his dear wife, who dies 
like a pious Chriftian. 

In order to do juftice to the author of Richard Davis, we 
will infert’a quotation as a‘f{pecimen of his ftile, and choofe 
one of his moft picturefque defcriptions. 

‘I had not made my way far into thefe bufhes, before I 
‘found myfelf fo entangled by them, that I could fcarce ftir 
“backwards or forwards, till after fome itruggling, I broke 
‘loofe again; when fpying 4 little fort of path, I thought, by 
© pafling along that, I might probably avoid the like mifhap ; 
‘fo that I made the fpeedieft paflage into it that I well 
© could, when I proceeded with far more facility than before 
* but had fearce moved fifty paces in it, before I-almoft ftume 
‘bled upon one of the very creatures, that had fo furprized 
* me the foregoing night. 

‘It lay ftretched at its length uponthe ground, like a large 
‘ parcel of rumpled feathers, very long moft of them. and 
Vor, Il. Novem. 1756. Aa ‘ then 
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‘then, indeed, I took it fora bird, though upon a ftill clofer 
* view of it, I could difcover no parts it confifted of, or any 
‘ thing elfe but feathers. ; 

¢ So, thinks I, nowI have happened upon one of thefe crea- 
‘tures dead, there can be no further fear of mifchief from it, 
«and I may have leifure enough to examinc, what reafon I 
‘had for the concern I was under laft night, at the fight of 


* one or two of them. 


¢] fet up my gun againft a bufh, and then andauntediy, 


¢ handled its feathers, which exhibited fach lovely colours, as 


«I never before faw, with an infinite variety of mixture and, 


¢ fhade in them; but ftill I could difcover no corporal parts 


‘ diftin@ly, or fiefh of any kind, till, after reverting an hand-' 
‘-ful of them againft the grain, I perceived a lage {pot quite. 
‘bare, and -intirely refembling the fkin, back-bone, and ribs; 


* of an human creature. 


‘ This fight, I muft confefs, fhocked me a good deal. Sure-. 
‘ly, faid I, with fome indignity in my mind,, this is not; 


‘a feather’d man ; but then, inpatient for the difcevery of it, 





‘ I felt about for an head, as that muft undoubtedly unriddle the 


‘ the myftery at once. 


“I employed both my hands upwards and downwards 
‘dupon the body, from end to end; when I could plainly’ 
“trace out the thigh, leg, and foot, the fole of. which. 


“was quite bare like my own; but there feemed, tg me, 
‘to be a large tumour, or fwelling, in the hollow. of one 


‘of them, as big as a pigeon’s egg; which, upon my, 
‘ handling it, felt very foft, and to my beft asipechesilicin warm 


© too. 


‘ This put me upon rubbing my hand up the leg, pare 


‘ the grain of the feathers ; when I perceived, that thefe grew 
‘only in ringlets of three or four circles round the leg, and » 
‘ that the reft was bare as mine, and ftill retained fomething » 


© of warmth in it. 
“© Surely, thinks I, it isnot the nature of thefe creatures to- 


‘ fleep after this manner, fo foundly, ‘that there is no awaken- 
‘ingthem. I then begun, however, to be more cautious how 
‘1 dilturbed it, for fear of an accident.; fo that bringing my 


* gun nearer to-me,~if he fhould awake, and ftart up, thinks I, 
= ‘ ¢ as 


; 


> 


; 


> 
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‘as he is here alone, I can have but little reafon to fear 
‘him. . 

‘Impatient ftill of being detained from the knowledge of 
‘his fpecies, and becoming more and more refolute, I took 
‘heart to turn him up on the other fide, in order to find his 
‘face; when, though no face appeared, I difcovered a pair 
‘of hands, the fingers of one of which moved feveral times, 
‘ but ftill the body remained motionlefs. 

‘I could not now be perfuaded, but that the creature muft 
‘be only afleep, and ftill kept myfelf upon my guard againft’ 
‘a furprize. : 

‘During this my inquifition, I efpied a fort of fan of fea- 
‘thers, bending down, where, I thought, I might moft pro- 
€bably find the face, and thefe I now ventured to lift up ; when, 
‘furely, no creature was ever at once fo ftruck with delight 
‘and amazement, as I was, at a profpect of the moft highly 
¢ finifh’d« human face that ever the earth exhibited ; but, in 
‘my apprehenfion, at the near approach of its final period. 
“For I concluded, by the languor of its countenance, that’ 
‘death was then at the door. 

‘I grew almoft raving for the invention of means for the 
‘recovery; when ‘it immediately darting into my head, that — 
“the tumour,’ which I had obferved in its foot, might have | 
“rendered it incapable of ftirring for its food, which (remote . 
‘ as it was from others of its kind) being incapable of procuring , 
‘it for itfelf, it might poffibly be ftarving for want of fufte- 
‘nance. I haftily drew out a melting peach from-my pocket, , 
‘and fat me down by it: where, laying its head in my lap, I 
‘ fqueezed fome of the juice of the fruit into its mouth, and 
‘rubbed its lips, forehead, and temples, with my warm hand. 
*I then fqueezed in fome more and rubbed again, alternately, 
* till’ it began to move its eyes and fome of its joints ; when, 
‘believing it might bear fome ftronger exercife, I thruft my 
‘hand under its feathers, to rub its breafts a little ; but the , 
* firft touch of thefe put me out of doubt of its fex ; for their 
“roundnefs and plumpnefs foon convinced me of its being a 
* female. 

‘ My reader may be fure, fhe fared never the worfe for this 

“ increafe of my knowledge ; for there is that natural propen- 

. Aa2 * fity, 








, 
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« fity, in the male-kind, for benefiting the fairer fex, though 
‘ wrapped in a coarfer clothing than fine feathers, as is not to 
© be overcome by any the moft materia! avocation. 

‘In about half an hour, fhe had taken down near half my 
‘ peach; when her eyes beginning to play a little under their 
‘covers, I ftill kept plying her with more, till I began tocon- 
“ ceive vait hopes of her. 

‘ Flufhed with the profpeét of her recovery, (for I could 
“expect no ill return from her, when fhe fhould be fenfible 
“of the tendernefs I had treated her with) I now opened a 
¢ pear, and, raifing her upon her feat, I laid her, head upon: 
‘my befom, fuftaining her with my arm, as warmly as ever 
«I could, and then fupplying her with’my foft pear by fmalb 

‘ quantities, I at lait revived he: fo as to be able to fit up by 
‘me, and fupport herfelf; but this I had no fooner brought: 
‘her to, than I was amply repaid for my trouble, by the ma- 
¢ nifold tokens of gratitude fhe exprefled to me; and, | fo foon 
‘as fhe was able to ftir, I arofe, and offering her my hand, 
« would have had her have rifen too; but fhe then, pointed to: 
¢ her foot, and looked very mournfully. , 

¢ I endeavouring, by my -figns, (in order to comfort her) to 
¢ fignify, that I pe try.to cure it for her, fhe then pluck-, 
‘ing a thorn from the bufhes, and thrufting it between her, 
‘ fingers, broke it off fo clofe that the head was not difcern-. 
‘able ; from whence I collecting her meaning, opened an ap-. 

€ ple, and chewing fome mah o of it, laid it upon a piece 
¢ of an old handerchief, that ftill remained in the jacket, and 
«then taking out my knife, I opened the tumour, and when, 
¢ it had difcharged itfelf thoroughly, I extracted the remainr , 
‘ der of the thorn, and fhewed it to her. 

‘ No creature could receive more pleafure than myfelf, at . 
‘the glee that appeared in her countenance upon fight of 
«the thorn, her tormentor ; but the orifice being pretty large, 
«I laid on my apple poultice, and bound it round her foot 
© to cool and fupple it, and alfo to keep the airout. 

¢ She would then, of her own accord, have rifen; but it 
‘was now my turn to prevent it, which I did by figns, that 
‘fhe muft not ftir to walk upon her foot for fome days yet ; 
‘for if fhe did, it would prevent her cure. ‘Though I could 

© not; 
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«not, at firft, conceive the caufe of her uneafinefs, (for fhe 
£ wept vehemently, the tears pouring down very faft) yet, by 
¢feveral of her motions afterwards, I collected that her dif- 
‘quiet proceeded wholly for fear of lofing me, if fhe did not 
‘ rife and go with me. | 

«J was no fooner pretty certain of this, than I caufed her to 
¢ underftand thatI purpofed not to leave her, till fhe was ableto 
¢ fhift for herfelf, and upon that fhe brightened up again ; nor, 
‘indeed, could I have found the heart to have parted from fo 
‘loving a creature, and in her diftrefs too, had fhe not pe- 
‘ titioned for my ftay.’ 

The reader at once perceives that the author of this per- 
formance has made free with Robinfon Crujfoe, and the adven- 
tures of Philip Quarl, an Englifhman: but, he has deferted 
nature, from which the writer of Robinfon’s life never de- 
viates; and the greater part of his adventures are the mon- 
fterts of a crude invention. Neverthelefs, as we think there 
is fome merit in the performance, and a dawn of genius which 
may be furthur enlightened, we advife the author to chaften 
his imagination, and adhere clofely to verifimilitude or probabi- 


lity in his future productions: for, though Lucian, Rabelais, 
and Swift, have fet nature at defiance, their abfurdities are 


recommended by exquifitte humour, pregnancy of wit, and 
well conducted fatire. We muft not, however, difmifs the 
article without commending the author for the morality of his 
fable, which feems to have been invented as an antidote to 
unmanly defpair, and every where recommends refignation 
to the will of Providence. 





—_ 


Art. X. A new Verfion of the Paradife loft: or, Milton pa- 
raphrafed. In which the meafure and verfification are cor- 
rected and harmonized; the obfcurities elucidated; and the 
faults of which the author flands accufed by Addifon, and other 
of the critics, are removed. With annotations on the original 
text, to fhew the reafonablenefs of this new verfion. By a 
Gentleman of Oxford. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Baldwin. 
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H OSE ingenious bards Meffieurs Sternhold and Hopkins, 

fo defervedly celebrated for their excellent burle/que of 

the pfalms of David, call’d it a verfion : this word was adopted 
by their worthy fucceflors Tate and Brady ; in imitation of 
which performances a Gentleman of Oxford hath thought fit to 
araphrafe Milton, and prefent us with a new verfion of his 
Paradife loft, though that poem has been confider’d by fome 
fuperficial critics, as not the worft or moft contemptible in the 
Englifh \anguage: our Oxonian however has difcover’d that 
the meafure and verfification fhou’d be corrected and harmonifed, 
the obfcurities elucidated, and the faults removed, which necef- 
fary tafk he has kindly undertaken, and, to fay the truth, has 
fucceeded in it as well as could reafonably be expected from 
the nature of fo extraordinary an attempt. He informs us in 
his preface, that Milton is not pleafing to the Univerfality. 
(Query, whether if this be true; Milton or the Univer fality i if 
moft to blame) that his flights are beyond the 4en of the modern 


reader; that his biimdnefs render’d him objcure; (which we 
cannot fo eafily comprehend) that his (our author’s) intentions 
therefore are to make him perfectly intelligible, and to weed 
out the thiftles from fo fair a field. But what if our cor- 
rector fhould with the thes tear up the wheat alfo? Let 
him, however, fpeak for himfelf. AZ/ton begins thus ; 
Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With lofs of Eden, till one greater man 

Reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat, 

Sing heav’nly mufe! that on the fecret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didft infpire 

That fhepherd, who firft taught the chofen feed, 

In the beginning how the heav’ns, and earth, 

Rofe out of Chaos. Or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 

Faft by the oracle of God; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my advent’rous fong : 

That with no middle flight intends to foar 

Above th’ Aoxian mount, while it perfues 

‘Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit | that doft prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 


Inftrué 
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Inftruct me, for thou know’ft : thou from the firft 
Watt prefent, and with mighty wings out-fpread, 
Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs, 

And mad’ft it pregnant: what in me is dark, 
Tllumine ! what is low, raife and fupport ! 

‘That to the height of this great argument 

I may affert eternal providence, 


And juftity the ways of God to men. 


Now enters the Gentleman of Oxford with his new Vr- 
fon, which begins thus, 


Of Adam’s fall, and the forbidden tree, 
Whofe fruit brought Sin and Death into the world, 
With lofs of Paradife and immortality, 
To him.and to his fons—fing, heavenly mufe ! 
Thou—that at firft, with mighty wings outfpread, 
Dove-like fat’ft brooding o’er the vaft abyfs, 
And mad’ft it pregnant ! 
Impart a beam of thy celeftial brightneds, 
To purify my thoughts and fanétify my pen, 
‘That—with no middle fight intends to foar, 
And treat of themes yet uneflay’d by man. 
O ! what thou feeft dark in me illumine, 
What low and fainting—raife thou and fupport, 
That—to the full extent of this great argument 
Which conftitutes my bold advent’rous fong, 
I may aflert the wife eternal providence, 
And juftify the ways of God to men. 


But hear what this learned corrector and commentator fays 
in his notes, which he has fubjoined to the work : 





gr eater man 


What greater man? (/ays be) this isa comparative term without a 
pofitive ; for man’s in the firft line has no primary fignification, the 
epithet firft being an adjuné& to difobedience ; and man’s firft di/o- 
bedience might as well mean any other man as 4dam, who was cre- 
ated perfect : befides—greater man was a title very illy chofen to 
fignify our Saviour; for, notwithftanding his fhort ftate of huma- 
nity, he ought never to be divefted of his divinity, or expreffed by 
aterm that does not comprize or indicate his Godhead. 


And a little further Aonian mount. line 15. 





This heathenifh thought is beneath a poet infpired by a heavenly 
mufe, 
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360 A new Verfion of the Paradife Loft : 
Line 27+ —Say firft, 
Here the Holy Ghoft is bid to fay, without any qualification for 


fuch a peremptory command; which being fomething irreverent, 
if not prophane, is altered to mu/e. 


Is not our Oxford gentleman as good a critic asa poet ? But 
obferve his emendation of this noble paflage ; 


A dungeon horrible, on all fides round, 

As one great furnace, flam’d: yet from thofe flames ’ 
No light, but rather darknefs vifible, 

Serv’d only to difcover fights of woe: 

Regions of forrow ! doleful fhades ! where peace 

And reft can never dwell! hope never comes, 


That comes to all: but torture without end 


Inftead of which this gentleman wou’d fubftitute, 





¢ A dungeon horrible, on all fides round 
¢ Like one great furnace fill’d the large extent, 

¢ Which burnt and flam’d, but flaming gave no light, 

« Except fuck light as made the darkne’s vifible, 

« And ferv’d them to difcover only fights of woe, 

« Regions of fadnefs, difmal fhades, and forrow, 

¢ Where comfort, peace, and reft, can never dwell, 

© Nor hope yet ever come that comes to all, 

« But pains and tortures namelefs and eternal !’ 





Yet not for thofe, 
Nor what the potent victor in his rage 

Can elfe inflict, do I repent, or change 

(Though chang’d in outward luftre) that fix’d mind 
And high difdain, from fenfe of injur’d merit, 
That with the mightieft rais’d me to contend : 





Says the great poet, in the inimitable fpeech of Satan. Mark 
the ver/ion. 


¢ But that, nor all the victor can infli€, 

¢ Shall change the ftedfaft mind and high difdain 

¢ Of me your dauntlefs and degraded friend! 

¢ "is true, I may be chang’d in outward Juftre, 

* My rays be fhorten’d, and my glories leflen’d, 

¢ But fcorn to bend, or to repent what’s paift! 

* | {till retain the fenfe of injur’d merit, 

¢ And never will recede from what I firft defign’d,’ 

The conceit of /hortening bis rays fo judicioufly inferted by 

our author, fhews equal tafte and iudgment. He obferves ou 
this line of Adilton, Or 
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Or do his errands in the gloomy deep, : 


that it is not conceivable what fort of errands thefe were, 
and therefore he thought it neceflary in his ver/ian to give the 
thought a new turn, and fay, 


“ Do his bufinefs in the heart of Hell 
© ‘To work in fire, €¥c.’ 


Fall’n cherub ! to be weak is miferable, 
Doing or fuffering— 


Says Milton, 


‘ Great cherub,—to be weak and to defpair, 
* Active or paffive-——is the road to mifery. 


Says the Oxonian, in far more excellent metre: the laft verfe 
muft be better than AZi/ton’s becaufe it is Jomger ; and fo are 
thefe ; which we have extracted from different parts of this 
droll verfion. 

‘ That with repeated crimes he might accumulate— 

© Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance manifold—~ 

© Satan, whofe forrows made his afpeét dolorous— 

* To make the beft on’t, plum’d his pride fuperlative— 

¢ Burft out with fire and fmoke, and ftench intolerable. 
Together with feveral other wounded /nakes to be met with 
jn this extraordinary performance. 
have ye chos’n this place 

After the toil of battle to repofe 

Your wearied virtue | 
This is well enough for a poor hlind poet, but nothing to 
the fublimity of his correéfor in the following ; 


——* have you chofe 
© This place :mplacid to repofe yourfelves, 
© Now /affitated with the lofs of battle ?’ 


The gentleman of Oxford tells us afterwards that Satan gave 
his angels the fignal, 
‘ To clofe their pinions on the brim/tone plain— 


that 


- €§pirits fetter’d not by joint and limb 
¢ Can execute the works of love by effénces 


3 











Talks 
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Talks of the green and grazing gods of Aigypt, the culpability 
of Satan, and his primeft peers, of a grifly hill that belch’d fire 
and fmoke, and informs us that Vulcan. (fee line 621.) 


¢ fel] from heav’n’s high battlements, 
‘Thrown down by eve for his enormous make, 
‘ And falling upon Lemnos, broke his leg, 
« And limping walk’d a cripple ever after.’ 





Wou’d one imagine that there was even in this Gothic age 
a man capable of writing fuch miferable ftuff, and running 
the hazard of ‘being difcovered as the author of it : how much 
Jefs fhould we expect it from a member of the univerfity of 
Oxford ? 

Alas! poor Milton! when will the indignities offered thee 
be atan end? The bookfeller * cheats, the public negleéts, 
Trapp tranflates, Lauder abufes, and now a Gentleman of Ox- 
ford mutt needs harmonife and correét thee. ’Iis well for thee, 
thou art——-smmortal. 

We hope, after this ingenious gentleman has harmonized 
Milton, he will proceed to the correction of fome other of 
our rough and unintelligible poets: we wou’d therefore recom- 
mend to him the Lear, Othello, and Macbeth of Shakefpear, 
‘to be entirely new written, together with the three celebrated 
comedies of Ben ‘fohnfin. “As the Georgics of Virgil are but 
an incorreé? performance, if he has equal abilities in Latin and 
Engli/h verfe, he cannot do better than give us his emendations 
of it, and, if he finds leifure, conclude his labours with a new 
cedjtion of Homer’s Iliad greatly alter’d from the original. 


* Milton had only fifteen pounds for the copy of his Paradife loft, 
which was fcarce ever read or admir’d till fome men of tafte and 
judgment in the laft age pointed out its amazing beauty and perfec- 
tion. 





Art. XI. Travels through Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Lorrain. Giving a true and juft 
defcription of the prefent fate of thofe countries ; their natural, 
Hterary, andpolitical biftory ; manners, laws, commerce, manu- 

faciures, 
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. fattures, painting, fculpture, architeéture, coins, antiquities, 
curtofities of art and nature, &c. Illuftrated with copper-plates, 
engraved from drawings taken on the fpot. By John George 
Keyfler, Fellow of the Royal Society in London. Carefully tranf- 
lated from the fecond edition of the German, Vol, Il. 4t0. Pr. 
125. boards. Linde. 


HE merit of Mr. Keyfler’s work is already too well 
known, by the appearance of his * firft volume, to ftand 
in need of any further recommendation. The extenfive know- 
ledge and capacity of the author, his Jarge and comprehenfive 
view of men and manners, with the variety of anecdotes well 


felected and well told, cannot fail to afford both entertainment 
and inftruction. The volume before us contains our author’s 


account of Rome, the Pope’s court, his revenue and military 
forces, with a fhort fketch of the intrigues of the Conclave : 
the manner of living there is very agreeably related; the reli- 
gious edifices, palaces, paintings, ftatues, and all the valu- 
able remains of antiquity minutely and accurately defcribed. 
From Rome Mr. Keyfler carries us to Naples, and prefents us 
with an account of that city, its public buildings, curiofities, 
&c. and concludes the volume with a chronological and hifto- 
rical lift of the moft celebrated painters fince the revival of 
painting in the thirteenth century, 

This the reader will perceive is a very rich repaft; it is in- 
deed a kind of Cana dubia; and amidft fuch a variety of coftly 
viands, we are at a lofs to know which will be moft agreeable 
to his palate, we have felected a few however, in our opinion 
of the higheft flavour, by way of provocative to his appetite, 
which may be thoroughly fatisfied by the whole elegant en- 
tertainment whenever he has a mind to fit down to it. In 
the mean time take our author’s account of the conclave: 

‘The conclave (fays he) is the theatre where the car- 
‘dinals principally endeavour to difplay their abilities, and 
‘where many things are tranfacted which favour little of 
‘their pretended divine infpiration. It is known that during 
* the election of a pope in the year 1721, the feuds and animo- 
¢ fities ran fo high, that they fell to blows, and threw the ftan- 

* difhes 


* See our Review for Fuly, Art, 2s 
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« difhes at one another. In this fray Davia, Albani, Pamfii, 
© and Althan diftinguifhed themfelves, fo that it is not at all 
* ftrange that among the attendants of the conclave, there 
* are always two or three furgeons in waiting. Davia, a 
© Bolagne/e, and uncle to the famous general Caprara, was of a 
« family which had always been in the 4u/ffrian intereft; but 
* foliciting a benefice in the duchy of Milan, and meeting 
«with a repulfe, he left the imperial party, and went over. to 
¢ Paolucci, who on the very firft day was near carrying the e- 
*leétion. Twenty-eight cardinals went into the conclave, 
* and it was fecretly concerted between them to choofe a pope 
* before the foreign and abfent cardinals could repair to Rome, 
* In the icrutiny made inthe morning Paolucci had nine votes, 
‘and in the evening feven nfégg. It feems two thirds of the 
* voters prefent determine the bufimefs in favour of him with 
‘whom they fide; fo that Paolucci wa¥-within three fuftrages 
“of carrying his point, which probably he might have gained 
« over by his intrigues that night, had not cardinal A/than, the im- 
« perial minifter, formally excluded him in his fovereign’s name ; 
«for the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain, have, at 
* the election of a pope, the privilege of excepting againft, and 
‘fetting afide, any perfon propofed for that dignity. But 
this muft be done before the requifite number of votes 
have been declared in his favour; and this exclufion takes 
«place, though the bills or votes after the fcrutiny have been 
“a&ually counted, the proteft being of force, if made be- 
¢ fore the laft ballot, which is to make up the requifite number, 
* be opened. Whilft an election may be prevented by intrigues, 
* an exclufion is feldom made ufe of. Cardinal Salerno, a Nea- 
* politan, who lay under great obligations co the imperial court, 
‘yet, as a ‘Zefurt, being defirous of a pope whom he knew 
* zealous for the conftitution Unigenitus, was Paslucci’s chief 
“ agent : but feeing a ftop put to hisele€tion, he left the con- 
“clave on pretence of a fudden illnefs. 

¢ What is faid to have pafled upon the deceafe of Mexander 
¢ VII. is no tale invented by proteftants, but related by grave 
¢ Roman-catholics, wiz. that on the laft day cardinal Sforza 
* going into the conclave, afked another cardinal, his intimate 
¢ friend, what he thought would be the iflue? who returned 
‘him 
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‘him this frank anfwer: ‘ Signior cardinal, if the French’ 
«* make the pope, it will be cardinal Farnefe ; if the Spamiards, 
“* cardinal Ro/pighofi; if he is made by the people of Rome, it 
<< will be cardinal Barberini ; if the Holy Ghoft appoints him, 
“¢ cardinal. Odefcalchi will be the man ; if the devil have a hand 
<¢in it, it muft be your eminence, or myfelf.” Upon this 
“ Sforza anfwered with a laughy * Then Rofpighof will be 
**the man.” Who was accordingly chofen by the name of 
“Clement IX. 
‘In the year 1724, upon the death of Innocent XIII. the 

‘ following fatirical diftinction was made between the candidases: 
© for the papal throne : 

“ J] ctelo vuol Orfini, 

‘< J} popolo Corfini, 


% Le donne Ottoboni, 
“¢ J] diavolo Alberoni.” 


“< Heaven is for Orfmi, 

<* ‘The people for Cor/ini, 

“* The ladies. for Ottoboni, 

“* ‘The devil for Alberoni.” : i? 


* But Orfni was chofen by the name of Benedié? XHI. 
‘ During the conclave, every day brings forth Pa/quinades, 
“ copies of which are fold in coffee-houfes to foreigners, with a 
© very grave requeft from the venders of keeping them fecret's 
* but they are generally too infipid to be tranferibed, and there~ 
‘ fore I fhall not trouble the reader with them. 
¢ One would think fome. means fhould be laid down for li- 
¢ miting the duration of aconclave, as fuch a clofe confinement 
© cannot but be extremely inconvenient to the cardinals, who 
“ are accuftomed to live in fpacious palaces. In England, the 
‘ juries; in criminal cafes, are locked up without meat, drink, 
‘ fires or candle, till they agree in a verdiét. How far this’ 
‘ might be imitated with regard to conclaves, I leave 4o abler 
“heads to determine. At leaft it would put a ftop-to a great deaf’ 
“ of caballing, and to many improper liberties allowed the con- 
‘ clavifts ; for they are a fet of people who muft bekept in good’ 
* humour, as having been privy to the moft clandeftine intrigues. 
‘ That their favour is of great importance to the candidates, the 
‘ hiftory of papal eleGions fufficiently demonftrates, they having’ 
“ beea 
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< beer often the occafion of their lofing ‘or gaining the ponti- 

© ficate. In the conclave held upon the deceaie of Paul II. 

¢ Nicholas Perotii, conclavift to cardinal Beffarion, from an un- 

¢ feafonable care not to break in upon his mafter’s meditation, 

¢ denied admittance to three of the leading cardinals, who came 

“ to offer him their joint intereft ; but refenting this imperti- 

<nence, they went away, and gave a turn to the ejection in 

© favour of Sixtus IV. 

¢ Before the cardinals enter into the conclave, every body is 
< admitted to the Vatican; but at the-fame time the multitude 
© of people, and the workmen continually bringing in materi- 
‘als for building, take away a great deal of the pleafure, - 
* which otherwife would be had in fuch a privilege. Befides, 
* for the firft three days, there is a ftrange buftle and hurry a- 
* mong the pope’s heirs, his officers, and domeftics, who had 
¢ apartments in the Vatican, for they have the privilege during 
* that term of carrying away whatever effects they have there ; 
« and they may be well fuppofed to lofe no time in this affair. 

‘ The difpatch and contrivance of the cardinals in partition- 
¢ ing and making the moft of the cell allotted to each of them, 
* is {carce to be imagined. ‘The whole apartment is about 
© eighteen or twenty feet fquare, which is laid out into a din- 
*ing-room, bedchamber, and a lobby for the conclavifts. 
«Some make two {tories of it; but with a verry narrow ftair- 
‘cafe. The cells are feparated from each other only by a cloth- 
© hanging; fo that when a large room is divided by fuch par- 
‘ titions, any thing that is fpoken aloud in one cell may be 
* heard in any of the others. 

‘ From hence appears what a fcandalous falfity the writer of 
© La Guerre d’Italie, ou Memoires du Comte D—— edit. de 
‘ Cologne 1707, p. 61. is guilty of, where he fays that the 
¢ young cardinals whil{t in the conclave divert themfelves with 
‘ their miftrefles, or give little concerts, and fing like wanton 
‘boys, Sc. And this author would make his readers believe 
* that he himfelf has fhared in fuch entertainments; all which 
* is of a piece with feveral other falfe and oftentatious paflages 
‘ in that romancing work. 

‘I have already obferved, that no cardinal choofes his cell, 
* but muft content himéelf with that which the lot he draws af-" 
€ figns 
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* fignsto him. ‘Though it be certain, that when fome cardi- 
< nals will not come to the eleétion their cells are kept vacant. , 

‘ The cardinals made by the deceafed pope, and his other de- 
‘ pendants, have the hangings and other furniture of the.cells, 
¢ fome of which are purple, and others green; who likewife 
‘ during the conclave wear purple. 

¢ The chapel of Sixtus IV. is fitted up for the fcrutiny and 
¢ adoration, with a ftove for burning the Sufragia or voting 
* billets. 

< Every conclave cofts the papal exchequer two hundred 
“thoufand Scudi; neither have foreign potentates any great 
¢ reafon to defire frequent conclaves, efpecially the emperor 5 
‘ who not only fends an ambaflador extraordinary, but defrays 
¢ the charges of all the German cardinals who go to Rome upon 
‘ fuch an occafion. The two laft conclaves are fuppofed to 
‘have ftood him in above two. hundred thoufand Rhenifa 

© guilders. 

‘On the 5th of March, the eleventh day after the deceafe 
‘of the pope, the miffa /pirités fanéi, or ‘ mafs of the holy, 
“< ghoft,’ was read by cardinal Barberini, in the Capella della 
‘ Pietd in St. Peter’s church ; after which Monjfignore Manfre- 
‘ dint made the ufual fpeech to the cardinals, laying before 
“them the great duty of choofing a worthy pope. Upon, 
‘ this the cardinals went in proceffion to the palace of the Va- 
‘ tigan, where the upper gallery and the apartments adjoin- 
‘ ing to it were prepared for the conclave. The mafters of 
‘the ceremonies walked firft, carrying golden crofles ; next 
“came the pope’s band of mufic, finging Veni Creator Spiri-, 
‘tus; then came the cardinals two and two, and between e-, 
‘ very two cardinals their attendants and fome Stwetzers. The 
‘ cardinals in this proceffion were Barberini, Ottoboni, Zondada-, 
‘ rit, Corradini, Origo, Polignac, Belluga, Conti, Giov. Bat-, 
‘ tifa, Altieri, Petra, Marefofchi, Querini, Lercari, Finy, Got- 
‘ ti; Porzia, Caraffa, Cibo, Borghefe, Ferreri, Salniati, Lee, 
© renzo, Altieri, Collicola, and Banchteri. 

‘ After the papal bulls relating to the election of a new pope,, 
‘in one of which the cardinals are {tiled infallibiles eterna fa- 
‘ pientie@ confultores, i. e. ** infallible counfellors of the eternal, 


a wifdom,” had been read and {worn to, fome of the cardi-, 
= nal 
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< nals went out to their refpective houfes; where they ftaid till 
* the evening, when they were under an obligation to return ; 
“the doors of the conclave being then tobe fhut. The me- 
¢ thod of the election per fcrutinium, acceffionem & infpirationem, 
«may be read at large in printed books. Jmperiali, who for 
¢ his abilities and virtues is very much beloved, would unque- 
€ ftionably have carried the ele€tion, had not Bentivoglio ex- 
* cluded him in the name of the king of Spain, who afterwards 
© approved of it ; for /mperiali was fuppofed to be in the em- 
© peror’s intereft. However, the unconcernednefs and fereni- 
€ ty with which he bore fuch ufage, added to the luftre of his 
“ character. ‘This was the third conclave in which /nperiah, 
© after having been in a fair way of obtaining the’ pontificate, 
* had been thrown out. 

© During the conclave a great many diforders and violences 
€ are daily heard of and efpecially in the country ; and though 
* foreigners, as engaged inno parties, and having no connee- 
* tions with the candidates have lefs to apprehend than others, 
“ yet it is prudent for them to be at home before dark. A con- 
* clave feldom rifes before twenty or thirty murders have been 
“ committed in the ftreets of Rome during the feffion. 

* Tt is not unknown to you, Sir, that provifions are daily 
© brought to the cardinals while they are fhut up in the con- 
¢ clave, and that fuch provifions are liable to be featched ; but 
‘this is done fo fuperficially, that a child, if he did not be- 
“tray himfelf by crying, might be conveyed into the cell. 
¢ The governor of the conclave indeed is prefent when his 
“fervants open the bafkets or bags; but after cafting an eye 
© on what lies uppermoft, they are fhut again with a refpeét- 
€ ful bow. The machines for conveying things into the cells 
© are lined with tin, and exaGily refemble thofe by which in- 
‘ fants are received into foundling hofpitals. 

¢ It is permitted to fpeak with a cardinal, or any other perfon 
¢ fhut up in the conclave, provided it be with an audible voice, 
‘and in Italian or Latin, and before any of the conclave- 
© guard. 

‘ The cardinals make no very fplendid appearance as they 
go into the conclave ; their liveries are decent, and the ten 


‘or twelve coaches with which they are attended are nothing 
* extra- 
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‘ extraordinary. At their entrance into the conclave, thofe 


-* who follow them into the anti-chamber are regaled with 


© iced cream, lemonade and other refrefhments. ‘The goyer- 
‘nor of the conclave keeps a public table for all natives or 
‘ foreigners who pay him their compliments ; fo that his ex- 
© pences amount at leaft to twenty .or thirty thoufand fcud ; 
* but this is made up to him in perquifites and other emolu- 
© ments.’ 

Mr. Keyfler’s fhort account of the pretender’s couirt, his 
perfon, and houfhold, may, perhaps, not be unacceptable to 
our readers. re 

‘As to your inquiry (/ays be) concerning the figure made 
* by the pretender to the Britifh crown ; I mutt fay it is every 
‘ way very mean and unbecoming. ‘The court of Rome in- 
« deed has iffued an order, that all its fubjeéts fhould ftyle him 
‘king of England; but this is no more than an empty title, 
© and made a jeft of by the Jtalans themfelves; for fome of 
“them difcourfing with me, whom they conceive to be none 
‘ of his friends, fometimés by a kind of jocular civility term 
©him 7/ ré di qui, i.e. the local king, or king here, rex in par- 
‘ tibus; whereas the rightful poffeflor is ftiled £ ré di guds 
‘ The king there, . ¢. in England, upon the fpot. 

‘ This perfon, who is known in Europe by the title of the 
© Chevalier de St. George, has an annual income of twelve 
‘thoufand fcudi or crowns, from the pope’s treafury, and 
‘ though the clandeftine remittances of his adherents in Exg- 
‘ Jand may amount to as much more, it falls very fhort of 
‘ what is required to keep up the ftate of one who {ets up for 
‘aking, and expects to be treated as fuch. He was in hopes 
© of a vaft fortune with the princefs Sabzefki ; her father prince 
¢ ‘James having promifed a dowry of four hundred thoufand 
© guilders with his eldeft daughter 2Zaria Charlstta, when in 
* 1718 a match was negotiating betwixt her and the young 
€ prince of Madena, who died in 1727. But the match broke 
‘ off at the very time when the pretender had juft fignified his 
* inclinations for efpoufing the other daughter. Prince ‘fames 
‘ being unable to raife the money ; and though, in order to 
‘bring about the conclufion of both matches, he fent an 
‘agent to Paris to difpofe of fome affignments which he had 
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‘on the French poft-office and falt-duties; yet the regent was 
¢ fo much in the intereft of king George, that all fuch pre- 
‘ pofals came to nothing; fo the agent left Paris without 
‘effecting any thing. This difappointment, it is faid, oc- 
‘ cafioned the neceflity of afligning the fecond daughter a por- 
“tion out of the Sodiefki eftate, which was not a little in- 
“ cumbered before. ‘This marriage was the work of the court 
‘ of Rome; and though poffibly the emprefs dowager Eleonora 
‘ might have been affifting in it, the emperor knew nothing of 
‘the matter. Princefs Clementina’s relations were fo clevated 
‘ with this marriage, that they made no fecret of it; fo that the 
* Britifh minifter at Vienna had time to prevail with the impe- 
€ rial court to ftop her in paffing through Ziro/. How the made 
‘her efcape out of cuftody is not unknown to you; and the 
¢ pretender had a medal {truck on this occafion, by Hemeram, 
‘ the pope’s medalift. On one fide was reprefented the bride’s 


* head, with this legend, 
Clementina M. Britan. Fr. && Hib. Regina. 


« And on the other, the fame princefs in a triumphal car, with 
‘the reins in her hands, and the horfes on a full gallop, with 
‘ this motto: 

Fortunam Caufamve fequor. 


© Underneath. 
Deceptis Cuftadibus MMDCCXIX. 


‘ The pretender is very fond of feeing his image ftruck on 
« medals ; and if kingdoms were to be obtained by tears (which 
‘he is faid to have fhed very plentifully at the mifcarriage of 
‘ his two attempts on Scotland in 1708, and 1715) he would 
“have found the medalifts of his party work enough. Not 
© to mention the medal fometime fince firuck in honour of him, 
I fhall only take notice of one that is at prefent in hand, 
which fhews his life not to be very thick fet with ations of 
‘any eclat; fince, to find a fubject for another medal, they 
‘ recur a great many years back to the birth of his eldeft fon, 
* one fide of which reprefents the bufts of the pretender and his 


a 


“ 


a 


lady, with this legend: 


Jacob. Ill. R. Clementina R. 


‘On 
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©QOn the reverfe is a lady, with a child on her left-arm, 
‘leaning on a pillar, as the emblem of conftancy, and with 
‘ her right-hand pointing to a globe, on which is feen England, 
‘ Scotland, and Ireland. ‘The legend, 


‘¢ Providentia obftetrix.” 
© Underneath are thefe words: 


“© Carolo Princ. Vallia 
6s Nat. die ultima 
“4, MDCCXX. 


‘ He generally appears abroad with three coaches ; and his 
* houfhold confifts of about forty perfons. He lately aflumed 
*fome authority at the opera, by calling encore, when a fong 
‘that pleafed him and fome others was performed : it was not, 
‘however, till after a confiderable paufe that his order was 
‘complied with. ‘This is the only time that ever he has been 
‘known to affect the leaft power; and this inftance of com- 
‘ pliance is no more than what the claps of half a dozen of the 
* fpectators will at any time procure. At his coming into an 
‘aflembly, no Engli/h proteftant rifes up; and even the Roman 
‘catholics pay him their compliments in a very fuperfcial 
‘manner. It is certain that his pufillanimity and the licen- 
‘sioufnefs of his amours have leflened him in every body’s 
* efteem. 

‘ His lady is too pale and thin to be reckoned a handfome 
‘woman; her frequent mifcarriages have brought her very 
‘low; fo that fhe feldoms ftirs abroad, unlefs it be to vifit 
‘aconvent out of devotion. She allows her fervants no gold 
* nor filver lace on their liveries, and this proceeds from what 
“is called her piety. But it may be prefumed this is owing 
* partly to her ill ftate of health, and partly to the jealouly, 
‘ inconftancy, and other ill qualities of her hufband ; and 
‘one of thefe provocations affected her fo much, that fhe 
‘ withdrew for fome time into a convent, whilft the pretender, 
*in order to be more at liberty to purfue his amours, went 
‘away to Bologna; but the pope difapproved of thefe feparate 
‘ houfholds, and, in order to induce him to return to Rome, 
* and be reconciled to his lady, difcontinued his penfion. This 
“however is but an outward reconciliation, as he ftill con- 
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¢ tinues to purfue thofe vices which occafioned the difference’; 
¢and fhe knows him too well even to ‘entertain a cordial af- 
¢ fe€lion for him again. Mr. S——, who pretends to be an anti- 
‘ quarian, and bears the title of a Poli/s counfellor of ftate,, 
* narrowly watches the {teps of the pretender and his adherents, 
« and holds a correfpondence with the Briti/2 miniftry. Whilft 
‘ the pretender refided at Bologna, Mr. S had little news 
© to fend; and being himfelf no ‘longer neceflary, his remit- 
* tances were likely to be withdrawn, till the pretender’s re- 
‘turn gave him an opportunity of continuing his fervices. 

‘ Intereft and neceffity were the motives which brought the 
‘ pretender back to Rome; this gave rife to an obfervation, 
¢ that no ftrifter friendfhip could be imagined than that betwixt 
‘the pretender and Mr. § , the one not being able to 
‘ live without the other, The king of Great Britain, though 
‘at fuch a diftance, is nota little dreaded at Rome, on ac- 
‘count of his long arms, as the Jtalians call the powerful 
© fleets which he can fend into the Mediteranean. Mr. S— is 
‘ a man of a good prefence, and has made himfelf confiderable 
‘by affecting to be thought an atheift, and capable of any 
‘ attempt whatever. Some years fince, his chariot happened 
¢ in the night to run againit that of a lady with a numerous 
‘ retinue, one of whom leaped down and gave S—’s coach- 
¢ man feveral blows with his cane; but S—— in the mean 
“time called to his fervant not to ftrike again. ‘The next 
‘day he went to Falconieri, governor of Rome, to demand 
¢ fatisfaGtion, or elie he threatened to find out the offender, 
© and take his ownrevenge. ‘Ihe governor made feveral pro- 
‘ pofals for mitigating or dropping the affair, but to no pur- 
“pofe. Mr. S—— infifted upon the offender’s being publickly 
‘ whipped ; upon which Fakonieri, with fome warmth, afked 
¢ him, why he had not run the fellow thro’ the body without 
¢ more ado; that all the lofs would then have been of a worth- 
¢ Jefs fcoundrel, which would have faved him a great deal of 
« fatigue and vexation. It coft the pope three hundred feud: 
€ or crowns, before the offender could be found out, who was 
¢ fent to the gallies for five years, which is the punifhment for 
§ allaulting a foreign minifter’s fervant.’ 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Art. XII. On Arrs and Sciences. 


Strugture humane demonftratio. 

Omnes corporis partes ad nature magnitudinem demediatam. 

Pigmentis affabré diftinguentur. 

Foc opus e fex conftat tabulis, ab Iconibus (poft diffBiones 

Confulto factas) a magifiro Van Riemfdyk depicts, &c. 

Cura ac ftudio 
Caroli Nicolai Jenty, ret anatomice ac chirurgice proféfpris. 
S we have been called upon by Mr. Fenty and his friends 
to give fome account of this work, we fhall communi- 
cate our fentiments of the plates in the moft candid manner, 
without animadverting upon the ftile of the fyllabus or defcrip- 
tion, which might afford fome entertainment to the public. 

The author gives us to underftand that his tables or plates 
are difpofed in fuch a manner as to reprefent the ftructure of 
the whele human body, as appearing in the diflection of the 
natural fubject ; together with the capital arteries and veins, as 
injected. He tells us, that thefe figures convey a clearer 
idea of the animal ceconomy, than any hitherto publifhed ; and 
that he has avoided the fault of A/binus, who has puzzled the 
ftudent with a fuperfluous multitude of references. 

In Mr. Fenty’s third table, which is coloured, the colours 
and lines do not coincide, and hence arifes a confufion very 
obfervable in the hands of the firft figure; but we muft ac- 
knowledge that Mr. ‘fenty, in a letter to the authors of the Cri- 
tical Review, makes an apology for this defect, by owning he 
was mifled by a perfon who undertook to print the table in 
colours, and failed in the execution. We cannot however a- 
gree with this gentleman’s opinion, when he fays, that mezzo- 
tinto feemed the moft proper way of exhibiting his fubject. Per- 
haps mezzotjnto may foften the appearance of the whole into 
a more pleafing picture ; but it certainly cannot give the fame 
ftrength, precifion and effect, which may be derived from the 
lines of engraving. 

Indeed the parts are fo indiftmétly reprefented, as toe in 
fome places altogether unintelligible. For example, in the 
third figure of the third plate, exhibiting the contents of the 
left fide of the thorax, we have no diftin&t idea of the heart, 
pericardium, and great veflels. Thereisa ftrange confufion in 
Bb 3 the 
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the parts about the larynx, in figure 2. in thofe about the eye, 
in figure 4. and in the firft of the firft figure, in table IV, the 
bones, ligaments, and mufcles, are all reprefented by the fame 
fort of parallel lines. 

Then with refpeé& to inaccuracies : in fig. 1. tab. I. the tem- 
poral artery, and that of the face, are larger than their refpeétive 
veins. ——The pyramidalis mufcle, he reprefents as inferted 
at its outward edge, in the rectus abdominis; (which by the 
bye, he calls the inteftinum reCtum) and the longeft fibres 
next the linea.alba, whereas it is really inferted at its inner’ 
edge into the linea alba. ‘The trunks of the veins in the bend 
of the left arm, are exhibited as coming from the fore-part of 
the hand ; yetin nature they come from the back-part of the hand, 
In fig. 1. of tab. IV. the fhort head of the byceps extenfor cu- 
biti, is reprefented as arifing from the very head of the humerus, 
tho’ in fa, it takes its origin much lower down ia the bone.— 
In both hands the extenfor digitorum he inferts entirely at the 
middle joint of the finger, whereas only part of the tendon is 
there inferted, and the two lateral parts extend to the laft bone. 
— In plate Lil. fig. 3. the lungs are faid to be fhewn in a ftate 
of inflation, in which cafe they are really {mooth and equal; 
whereas here they are reprefented more tuberous and uneven 
than they appear in their mot flaccid ftate. The {mall lobe 
of the liver is likewife ftrangely roughened, and the inteftines 
refemble a bunch of grapes.—In the fecond figure of this plate, 
the pectoral mufcle is reprefented with vorticofe fibres; and 
the granulated mufculary glands are altogether imaginary. In 
tab. 1V. fig. 4. the thin expanded mufcles of the pharynx, 
are reprefented as large, thick, mufcular maffes.—T he cefo- 
phagus refembles a fmooth ivory glyfter pipe; and his reprefen- 
tation of the open kidney, is, we apprehend, taken, not from 
nature, but from the author’s imagination. Upon the whole, 
the defign is laudable, and Mr. ‘fenty commendable for the 
pains he has taken; but, we are forry to fay the execution is 
not {% accurate as we could wifh; nor do we think he has a 
happy manner of communicating his knowledge. We cenfure 
the more freely on this occafion, as Mr. ‘Fenty, in his propofals, 
hath given his own work the preference to every thing hither- 
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Art. XIII. Foreign DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


HERE has lately appeared at Paris a comic opera, 

entitled Les Racoleurs ; it had been promifed te the pub- 
lic a long time ; and confequently brought as great an audience 
as if it had been a new tragedy of Veltaire’s. But alas, the cri- 
tics were difappointed in their expectations. The whole piece 
appeared extremely flat; the humour of it contemptible, and 
not in the leaft proper for the eye and ear of modefty. Yet it 
was better received the fecond night than the firft; with the 
help of fome licentious epigrams, fome common-place praifes 
of monarchy, and a few indifferent but lively fongs, it went off 
pretty well, although it is allowed to have neither plot, cha- 
racter, nor intrigue. “The whole of it turns upon a hair-cut- 
ter’s making love to a young woman, who prefers a foldier to 
him, with whom fhe plots to remove poor Monf. Toupee by 
having him enlifted; and fhe fucceeds in her defigns. The 
author of this piece has genius and capacity ; what pity ’tis he 
fhould proftitute them thus. 





Monthly CaraLloGueE. 


“Art. 14. A Letter to the Right Honeurable Witit1am Pit, 
Eq; being an impartial vindication of the Condué? of the Mini- 
Siry, from the commencement of the prefent war to this time.— 
In anfwer to the afperfions caft upon them by admiral Byng 


and his advocates. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Hodges. 


HIS is one of thofe motly performances which a reader does 
not well know whether to interpret into jeft or earneft. From the 
contents of the firft pages, one would imagine, it was intended as an 
ironical {atire againft the late miniltry ; but, in the progrefs of the 
performance, we find a fober and earneft attempt to juftify the ad- 
miniftration, and recriminate upon admiral Byzg. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that the author has failed egregioufly in his un- 
dertaking ; and the public will probably be of our opinion when 
they have perufed the sym. paragraphs. In anfwer to Byng’s 
complaint that the French {quadron was fuperior in weight of metal 
and number of men to the Exgl/, he obferves, it was for the 
honour of Great Pritain that a larger fleet was not fent into the Me- 
diterranean ; for what honour can be obtained by engaging an ene- 
my inferior in ftrength ?—Is this the a of a Don Quixote, or 
of a found politician ?—To the admiral’s affirming he ufed his ut- 
moft endeavours to deftroy the French fleet, this pamphleteer replies 
Credat Fudeus apella! ‘This, to be fure, is a fummary way of de- 
ciding the difpute; but, his anfwer to the following article, 1s ex~ . 
tremely curious. Suppofing Mr. Byag had driven Galifeniere from 
b 4 | before 
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before Mahon, 2s he had no land-forces on board, and could fpare ne 
feamen, what afliltance could he have given the garrifon? our author 
replies, He might have landed the fick and wounded which he com- 
plains of having on board his fleet, which would nave been a ftrong 
reinforcement to P/ofeney, and a vaft eafement to himfelf. ‘This is 
the firft time we ever heard that fick and wounded men could be of 
any fervice to a fort that is befieged.—We have been told that fick 
and wounded men are a grievous incumbrance to any place in that 
condition, beaufe they are unneceflary mouths to confume provi- 
fion, require great attendance, difhearten thofe that are well, and 
being coop’d up without the benefit of freth air, generally produce 
the jail diftemper among the garrifon.—But, this author, has, it 
feems, found fome ufe for them, which we do not yet comprehend. 


Art. 15. The Condué?t of the Minifiry impartially examined. In 
a Letter to the Merchants of London. 8va. Pr. 1s. Bladon. 


Of all the pamphlets that have appeared fince the return of Ad- 
miral Byng, this 1s the mot fenlible and {fpirited. The ftyle 
is elegant and manly, the arguments are well conceived and artfully 
arranged, and an air of moderation and candour is diffufed through 
the whole performance. In a word, the author has expofed the 
weak fide of thoie writers who have entered the lifts againit the mi- 
niftry, and faid every thing that imagination, ruled by good fenfe, 
coold fay in behalf of anjadminiftration, which, we are afraid, ig 
not to be entirely juftified from the imputation of mifconduét. 

He has refuted, from authentic documents, fome of the. principal 
allegations of the party-icribbler of the four letters to the people of 
Exgland ; and jaftly and facetioufly obferves that fuch a writer me- 
rits no other reply than that of Bera/z:, in the Malade imaginaire, 
to an impertinent apothecary: Alex, monficur ; on voit bien que vous 
navex pas accoutume de parler a des vifeges. Go abou: your bufinefs 
friend ; one may {ee with half an eye that you are not ufed ta 
fpeak to a man’s face: your ftation is in the rear. 

We think the author of the performance is too fevere in his anim- 
adverfions on the letter which was publithed in vindication of Mr. 
Byng. The aim of that author was to remove fome partof the calumny 
and abufe under which the admiral laboured; and he fucceeded 
in his defign. Before the publication of that letter, no man would 
open his mouth in vindication, or even in exteneation, of the admi- 
ral’s imputed crime; and now his caufe is openly efpoufed in every 
coffee-houfe.——There are other ftri€tures in this pamphlet which 
we cannot approve. The aflertion, That if Byng had defeated 
the French fleet, Minorca would have been faved, and Richiien 
brought prifoner into Exg/and, feems to be the effe& of an over- 
heated imagination ; and we wifh that in the very aét of taxing Mr. 
Byng with having written falfe Engi/, he had not committed a fole- 
cifm himfelf, in faying, «¢ Did not fome other hand who has put his 
‘* anger into tolerable Englib, &c.” Hand wis, will, we apprehend, 
be found falfe grammar, even in {peaking of a failor. But this is 
no more than an overfight in an author, than whom no man writes 
purer Encl, 
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Att. 16. A Letter to the Duxe. Concerning the fanding 
Force neceffary to keep this Kingdom in a good Pofture of De- 
fence. By a Country Gentleman. 4to. Pr. 6d. Baldwin. ° 


This feems to be the production of fome honeft Exglifbman 
zealous for the welfare of his country. We agree with him in 
thinking ego can be more fafe and honourable than a na- 
tional militia: {afe fer the people, and honourable for the king ; 
and we with his Royal Highnefs may become a profelyte to his opi- 
nion: though we cannot allow his performance any other merit, 
but that of a laudable intention. 


_Art. 17. Obfervations on the Embargo lately laid on the exports of 
“Beef, Pork, and Butter, from Ireland. 8ve. Pr, 6d. Griffiths. 


The defign of this pamphlet is to fhew, that an embargo laid up- 
on provifion, is a ftretch of prerogative not warranted by law; and 
that it diftreffes our own merchants much more than it hampers the 
enemy, for whofe prejudice itis intended. ‘The piece is well written, 
and contains many fhrewd obfervations: but we mutt differ in opi- 
nion from the author, with regard to the unimportance of our fup- 
plying the enemy with provifions —It is but too well known that in 
the late war, the ifland of Martixique muft have been furrendered to 
the Engli>, had not the fubjects of this kingdom fupplied it with 
provifion, by virtue of Dusch pafies obtained at Curracoa and'St. 
Euflatia. 


rt. 18.  Relizion, and its Temporal Promifes confidered. In @ 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Ma- 
ry’s Church, on Aét-Sunday, July 11, 1756. By Edward 
Blake D. D. Fellow’ of Oriel College, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
and Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Sarum, 
Publifhed at the Requef? of the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of 
Houfes. Pr. 6d. Fletcher. 


We have obferved, not without fome Degree of concern for 
that learned body, that the Univerfity of Oxford is always mot 
earneftly foliciting fome one of its unfortunate members, to expofe 
himfelf in erie, by requefting the publication of his fermonx, which 
very feldom turns out to the honour of the author, or the great 
emolument of his readers ; tho’ we are at the fame time inclined to 
fufpeét that this requefi of the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of boufes, is 
not unlike (to compare great things with fizall ) what we fo often 
mect with in a play-boufe bill, where the words, by particular defire, 
are generally interpreted as mcaning no more than a defire (which 
is doubtlefs a very natural one) of the managers to get money, it 
being frequently applied to fuch performances as are not wehemently 
requefted by any body elfe. Be that however as it may, certain it 
is that Dr. Blake's difcourfe has very little to recommend it to the 
approbation of the public, being (at /eaft in our opinion) but an in- 
different performance, 

The Text is, eek ye firft the Kingdom of Ged, and his rightcon/- 
wefs, and all thefe things forall be added unto you. We harangues very 
learnedly on thefe words, and confutes interpretations which wer 
* never 
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never made, and arguments which were never produced ; and they 
obferves, with fome degree of triumph, ‘ that if our future well-be- 
* ing is ftill that good to which every thing elfe is ultimately to be 
‘refer'd, there is no need of fuppofing that a chriftian has two 
‘worlds to feek. Jt is a notion which thofe only contend for who 
* are devoted in heart to this. ‘This world, they fay, muft be cared 
‘ for as well as the other——under which pretence, they care only 
‘for this world. And as to the degree cf care——they have no 
“ feruple about them any otherwife than as the rifing up early, and 
« late taking reft, may affect the contftitution. 

* Why then (/ays 4e) fhould not piety be looked upon as one en- 
* tire felf-confiltent behaviour that makes this world convenient for 
* the other? that properly provides for the whole man under the 
‘ bleffing promifed in the teat? Is it poflible for a chriftian, when 
“not engaged in the ftated duties of devotion, to be fit for heaven? 
* to be carrying on the general fcheme of falvation at the plough- 
* tail ? to fend an afpiration towards the upper world, whilft ti//ing the 
* ground «wherein the Lord God hath placea him? Can a man be reli- 
« gious when he contemplates the heavens, the work of God’s fin- 
* gers, the moon and the ftars which he has ordained ? Can he fay 
‘at this time? Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
Why then is not the future life ftill our fupreme, our only good? 
and what room is there for that reflection which fome men would 
‘ fain throw on the wifdom and goodnefs of God, as if he had on 
‘the one hand commanded men to mind heaven as the one thing 
“needful, and on the other hand placed them in a ftate the con. 
‘ cerns of which are prejudicial to their fublimer interefts ?” 

Dr. Blake then takes occafion to mention thofe who have enter’d 
into the /cheo/ of the church, and have a genius for orders, talks of 
unmiraculeus ways, laments the obfcurations of fophiftry, and in- 
forms us that a barely geod man who is only a good textucry, will 
be infufficient for the bufinefs of teaching-——What ftrange kind of 
Enslifp thefe great {cholars learn atthe Univerfity ! The Difcourfe 
concludes thu 





a 


s, * Let me fhew you a more excellent way. Let me 
* tell vou of the pious vow of a worthy patriarch—‘ If God will be 
“< with me, and will keep me in the way that I go, and will give me 
“‘ bread to eat and raiment to put on, fo that I come again to 
“¢ my father’s houfe in peace, then fhall the Lord be my God.” 

‘I cali this a prous vow. Or if it was driving abargain, as fome 
_* fools have called it,—it was fuch a bargain as God approved of. 
“It was bargaining for life, that he might be able’to give a fignab 
‘ of his choice, in having the Lord for his God. It was bargaining 
* for breath, that he might praife the Lord. 

‘I will remind you how that holy refolution was rewarded foon 
“after—I mean not ; with the kingdom of heaven: for that is out 
‘of the queflion ; but with the acceflion of fome pleafing cireum- 
* flance in life, of which he thus fpake, with an heart more joyful 
‘ than that of thofe who divide the fpoil-—“ I am not worthy of 
“* the leaft of al] thy mercies, and of all the truth which thou hatt 
“ fhewn unto thy fervant; for with my ftaf paffed I over this Jor- 
“ on, and now J am become two bands.” 


We 
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We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that if Dr. 
Blake, though he has the honour to boaft a great Name, can pro- 
duce nothing better than this difcourfe, he may, whenever he dies, 
with a fafe confcience adopt the old epitaph, and without any 
{cruple infcribe on his tomb-ftone, 

‘ Of him nothing is memorial, 
« But that he was a fe//ow of Orie]. 


"a Art. 19. The juvenile Adventures of David Ranger, Efq; from an 
original Manufcript found in the Collections of a late noble Lord. 


‘ Hence, for the choiceft Spirits flow Champaign, 

© Whofe fparkling atoms fhoot thro’ ev’ry vein ; 

* Hence, flow, for martial minds, potations ftrong, 

* And fweet love potions, for the fair and young. 

‘ For you, my 4earts of oak, for your regale, 

‘ Here’s good old Engii/> Stingo mild and fale. Garrick. 


2 vols. 12me. Pr. 6s, Stevens, 


| The Title of this Piece, together with the Motto annexed, is a 
y mean artifice apparently made ufe of to miflead the reader into an 
opinion, that thefe are the fecret memoirs of our modern Rofcius. 
‘The hero is therefore reprefented as an actor of extraordinary abili- 
ties, and becomes a manager; at the end of the novel he gets 
acquainted with a nobleman whom our author calls Vitruvius, and 
marries Mifs Tulip, a moft enchanting female in her lady/bip’s retinue, 
For any thing elfe that is recounted, the character hath not the leaft 
refemblance to the perfon fo artfully fquinted at in the firft page of 
it, being nothing but a heap of ridiculous adventures, and fome 
bad poetry by the. author; with {craps of plays, ballads, &e. 
quoted to eke out a trifling and miferable performance ; food for 
idle templars, raw prentices, and green girls, that fupport the cir- 
culating libraries of this learned metropolis. 


7 Art. 20. Several Sermons preached in Newcaftle upon Tyne, dy 
Anthony Munton, 4. 4. 8vo. Pr. 35. Bathurtt. 


This Volume contains Twenty-two Sermons, printed by Sub- 
fcription, and dedicated (as we /uppofe) by the Author’s Widow 
to the Subfcribers, which are very numerous. They are moft 
of them on practical Subjeéts, and breathe a Spirit of Piety and 
Goodnefs; but feem to have been written rather for the Pulpit 
than the Prefs, with an Air of Familiarity that is very excufeable 
between old Acquaintance, (as we may fuppofe a Reétor and his 
Parifh to be) but which muft be difagreeable to a Stranger; For 
a Specimen take the following fhort Extraé& from Sermon 
XVHI. on thefe Words, Strait is the Gate, and narrow is the 
Way thzt leadeth unto Life, and few there be that find it. 
Matt. vii. 14. | 

‘ For your Encouragement, (/ays our Author ) let me tell you, that 
‘ though the gate de ftrait, and the way narrow, yet we may any 
‘of us enter in, if we pleafe. Others have done it before us, 
‘and why may not we follow them. 

* The brighteft faints in heaven were once men of like Pre 
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‘and fubject to the fame infirmities with as: but they flrove to 
‘enter in, and were not difappointed of their hopes. And fo may 
* you and I too, if it be not our own fault; for God is as ready 
‘ and willing to affift us as he was them. He does not defpife or re- 
« ject the meaneft among us, but calls and invites us every one, faying; 
“ Come every one that thirfieth, come ye to the waters, ever he that hath 
‘no money; come ye, buy and eat, buy wine and milk without money, 
* and without price. 

‘ After fo gracious an invitation, it muft be man’s own fault 
‘if there are but few that enter in, fince the wicked may turn 
‘ from his evil way if he pleafes; and he will find by degrees the 
‘ difficulty of doing it will wear away, and the hardeft duty be- 
“ come practicable and pleafant. Let me hope therefore, that 
“we are now refolved with ourfelves to be diligent in fearch- 
‘ ing the Scriptures, where we may learn the way to heaven fo ex- 
‘actly, as to be in no danger of ever lofing it. 

‘ We furely cannot grudge to be at thefe pains, for if the way 
‘ be narrow, yet it is not Jong ; if the gate be flrait, yet it leads to 
‘life; and as we know the way, let us fet about it. With this 
‘ exhortation | muft conclude what I had to fay, for we cannot 
‘ force you into this way, whether you will or no. All that we 
‘can do is, to defire and prefs you to it, by fhewing you how 
‘ miferable you will be if you negle&t your duty, and how happy 
‘if you do it. —— And we hope God will give a blefling upon 
‘ thefe our endeavours, through Jefus Chrift.’ 

Upon the whole, Mr. Muzton feems to have been an_ honeft 
well-meaning’ minifer of the gofpel; and we think his difcourfes 
may afford no unprofitable amufement in religious families (if 
any fuch there be) ona Sunday evening. 





Art. 23. A Sermon on the Decreafe of the Chriftian Faith, 
By Jofeph Greenhill, 4. Ad. Reétor of Eaft Horfly and 
Eaft Clandon, zz Surry. 4t. Pr. 15. Crowder and Wood- 
gate. 


If any of our readers are fond of the werborum ambages, or 
delight in a period of a mil?, we would recommend this dif- 
courfe of Mr. Greenhill’s to their immediate perufal, and in the 
mean time, fhall prefent them with the following‘pecimen : 

‘ This muft render Chriftians difpofed to pay a due regard and 
‘ confideration to any event, which is apprehended to be a more 
‘ than ordinary difplay here on Earth of the divine and heavenly 
‘ knowledge of our Lord, left otherwife uncautioned by his plain 
*‘ and clear warnings, and foretelling the figns attending his days, 
‘we fhould be appointed our portion with unbelievers. 

‘ If we thro’ patience and comfort of the fcriptures place our 
*‘ hope in God, the God of hope will fill us with all joy and peace. 
‘in beheving, that we may abound in hope thro’ the power of the 
* Holy Ghoit, and by no fad times or circumitances of this world 
‘be moved from the hope of the gofpel, but »at the worft of 
‘times be a mutual help and comfort to one another, and be ani 
‘ wi 
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‘ with fuch knowledge as to fee, fhat whatfoever things were written 
‘ aforetime in holy {cripture were written for our learning.’ , 

Mr. Greenhill, we imagine, has good lungs that will carry him 
through the longeft fentence ; but woe be to thofe who are obliged 
to read after him. 


Art. 22. Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Reverend 
Mr. William Porter, July 7, 1756, at Miles’s Lane, 
London, éy John Conder. Together with an Fntroduétory 
Difcourfe, by Timothy Jollie. Ad>. Porter’s Confetfion.of 
Faith. And an Exhortation ta him, by Thomas Hall. 82. 
Pr.1s. Buckland. 


The reader will eafily perceive from the tule page, ‘the pleafure 
or profit which he has to expeét from this fous pertormance : after 
Mr. Timothy Follie’s. introdudiory difcovrte follows Mr. Porter's 
eonfeflion of faith, from which we fhall extract an article or two 
for the benefit of our readers, and leave them to perufe the reft 
whenever they fhall find any inclination to it 

Art. IV. ‘ I believe, that God from all eternity, according to the 
* counfel of his own will, and for tke exaltation of his glorioas 
* attributes, hath fore-ordained whatioever comes to pafs; yet fo, 
‘that he is not the author of fin, nor is any violence offered to 
“‘ the will of the creature ; and though God certainly knows what- 
‘foever does, or can come to pafs on all fuppofed conditions, 
‘ yet we are not to conceive, that the purpofes of his will depend 
‘ upon his foreknowledge in thefe cafes. * Being-predeftinated ac- 
%: ening to the purpofe of him, who worketh all things after the 
** counfel of his own will.” 

Art. XI. ‘I believe, that our perfons are not. only guilty, but 
‘our natures depraved, and unclean through the fall; that our 
‘ hearts are deceitful above all things and defperately wicked ; that our 
‘ minds and confciences are defiled; that we are fpiritually dead in 
‘ trefpaffes and fins, having mo hope, and without God in the world. 

Art. XIf. ‘I believe, that God from all eternity, forefeeing 
‘man’s rebellion againft him, had thoughts of peace towards fome 
‘of his apoftate creatures; and therefore merely out of the riches 
‘ of his fovereign grace and diftinguifhing love, and not from a 
‘ forefight of any good in them, did e/e# a particular number to 
‘ holinefs here, coat happinefs hereafter. ‘ According as he hath 
‘© chofen us in him, before the foundation of the world, that we 
** fhould be holy, and without blame before him inlove. Who 
*‘ hath faved us, and called us with an holy calling, not accord- 
‘* ing to our works, but according to his own purpofe and grace 
“‘ which was given us in Chrilt, before the world began.’ 

Art. XIX. «I believe, that thofe whom God has elected, he 
* doth in his own due time ca// by his grace, out of a fate of 
‘ darknefs into his marvellous light, and from the power of fin and 
* fatan to the living God ; effeétually drawing them to himfeif by 
‘ his word and fpirit; yet fo as they come moit freely, they being 
“by this grace made truly willing in the day of his power. 

‘* Whom 
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“‘ Whom he did predeftinate them he alfo called, and whom he 
“called, them he alfo jultified. 

Art. XX. ‘ Accordingly I believe, that thofe whom God effec- 
“tually calls, he jufifes by the righteoufnefs of Jefus Chrift, they 
* being enabled by the influences of the Spirit, to truft in him, 
‘and receive his righteoufnefs by faith, which is hereupon im- 
« puted to them, fo that their fins are pardoned, their perfons are 
“accepted, they being freed from all the demands of the law 
« and juftice: and ail this, not for any thing wrought in them, or 
«done by them, but for Chrift’s fake alone. ‘ Being juftified 
“‘ freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Chrift. 
“For he hath made him to be fin for us, who knew no fin, 
“that we might be made the righteoufnefs of God in him.’ 

XXIIF. ‘1 believe, that thofe whom God calls and fanétifies 
«by his Spirit, fhall never finally fall away from grace, but per- 
<fevere to the end, and be eternally faved. ‘ For whom he 
*« juftifies, them he alfo glorifies. Who are kept by the power of 
“God, through faith to falvation, Receiving the end of your 
“ faith, the falvation of your fouls.” 


Art. 23. Some important Cafes of Confcience anfwered, at the 
Cajuiftical Exercife, on Wednefday Evenings, in Little 
St. Helen’s, Bifhopfgate-Street, Ly S. Pike andS. Hayward. 
Kol. I. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Buckland. 


Where Meff. Pike and Hayward took their degrees in Theology, 
or who made them Ca/uifical Profefors, we cannot pretend to de- 
termine: the queftions however feem extremely well adapted to the 

ons who anfwer them; and are only fit for the dirty enthufiaits 
of Little St. Helen's: viz. 

‘ How may we diftinguifh the fuggeltions of Satan from the cor- 
ss — of our own hearts ? 

‘How may a perfon know when he has the affiftance of the 
* Spirit in prayer? 

* How may we keep from fpiritual pride after /pecial enlargements 
‘in duty? 

* How may a Chriftian know that he grows in Grace? Ge. Ge. 

The reft of the queftions are of a picce with thefe : a very fhort 
extract from Mr. Hayeward’s anfwer to the lait, which we have in- 
ferted, viz. Hoav may a Chriftian know that be grows in grace? 
will be fufficient to give our readers an idea of this notable per- 
formance : 

‘ Sometimes (/ays Mr. Hayward) growth in grace is more quick 
‘and vifible. God does great work in a little time. Some 
‘ Chriftians make great improvements, and come /con to a ftate 
‘of manhood. They ripen apace for a better world, and make 
* great advances in divine life. When God is as dex: to their fouls, 
‘they revive as the corn, grow as the vine, fhoot forth their 
‘ branches, and make a green and flourifhing appearance. ‘ When 
«« the fun of righteoufnefs arifes upon them with healing under his 
*‘ wings, they go forth, and crow up as calves of the ftall.’ Mad. 
‘iv. 2. As the fun in his return from the winter folftice by his 
‘warmth nourifhes frozen Nature, and makes it look green and 
* beautiul 5 
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* beautiful ; fo when the fam of righteou/nefs, after fome long time 
« of withdrawment, comes to fhine again upon the foul, he feels 
‘the warmth of his reviving beams, and finds a glorious and 
« fudden alteration. He is then like calves of the fall, which are 
‘ fitting for flaughter, and therefore makes much quicker im- 
‘ provements than thofe that are in the open field : The Chriftian, 
‘ like them, grows fat, and makes very vilible advances in holinefs, 
« When God fills the pool of ordinances with his heavenly rain, we 
‘are fenfible of it, feel the refrefhment, and go from ftrength to 
‘ ftrength.’ 

Wie apprehend this {pecimen will abundantly fatisfy the curiofity 
of our readers, and fhall therefore conclude this article by fubjoin- 
ing to the cafes of confcience the following queftion, which we 
{ubmit to the folution of thefe two learned divines, viz. 

Whether Meff. Pike and Hayward could not employ themfelves 
much more rationally and ufefully in fome honeft trade or pro- 
feflion, than in thus bewildering themfelves and others in idle 
difcuffions, and fruitlefs lectures at Little St. Helen's ? 


~ Art. 24. The odious nature of Unfaithfulnefs im general, with 
ome particular aggravations of its guilt, and prefervatives 
from it. A Sermon preached at Stafford, Auguit 22, 1756. 
at the Affizes held there by the Right Honourable the Lord Chie 

Baron Parker, afl the Honourable Mr. “fujftice Clive, Z 
Joieph Crewe, D. D. Reétor of Muxon, Staffordthire. 420. 
Pr. 6d. Whilton and White. 


The author in this fermon endeavours to fhew the evil tendency 
of unfaithfulnefs ; from‘ the confideration, fr/, of its nature and 
effets in general; and, /écondly, the aggravations of guilt, which 
it deriveth from fome particular circumftances: not uncom- 
monly attending it. ‘The difcourfe is well adapted to the occafion, 
and might, for aught we know, have its defired effect on the 
congregation during its delivery, which we apprehend is as much 
as any modern preacher can expect: it cannot however give much 
pleafure in the clofet, on account of its ftile, which from a vifible 
affeftation of purity is rendered extremely ftiff and difagreeable. 
For inftance : 

‘ By oppofing (/ays the Door) the circulation of good offices, 
‘or wilfully failing in their reciprocal performance, it tendeth 
* to deftroy the cement of fociety : and out of the very foundation, 
“on which hopes of the beit fervices had, not unreafonably, been 
* built, it caufeth apprehenfions of the worit to {pring.’ Is not the 
laft period remarkably aukward ? And again a little further in the 
difcourfe : 

‘ When the plumage, as it were, of the moft innoxious animal 
‘is affumed, for the fake of infufing the venom of the moft noxious, 
* without any, or with lefs, fufpicion ; what had been called a bene- 
* ficent or friendly mind, lefeth, at once, its nature and its name; 
‘and degenerateth into the meanne{s of infamous craft, and the 
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* malignity of dangerous perfidy. _II1 — profefled, alarm oir 


* caution, and put us upon our guard: and from the difhonour or 


'* detrifient, oy ose by an open enemy, fecurity may fuccefsfully, ° 


* fometimnes, be fought in retirement, or prudent methods of defence, 
* But, in walking or maintaining familiar intercourfe with the:aun- 
‘ faithful, difguifed under the mafk:of friends, we walk, as it were, 


-* on five, concealed under materials of harmlefs appearance: and, 


« whilft our fteps had feemed to be fafely taken, continually are we 
* indangered by the latent deceit.’ 

_ As this author doth, in our opinion, feem to labour under -a 
kind of tumour, or verbofity, which cannot but be painful to 
himfelf as well as his readers, we would recommend to him as the 
certa piacula, a frequent perufal of the works of Addifon, Sherlock, 
and Middleton, which could not fail of reducing his Aydrops, and 
rendering his next performance Jefs elaborate and prolix, as well as 
mach more correét and intelligible. 





E have received an.angry letter from fome zealous friend of 
Dr. Patten, concerning our remarks on that gentleman’s 
Apology :. (fee our Review N°. VIII, Art. 7.) the letter is fign’d 
M,.M.which, being interpreted, can only fignify miffaken man. 


’ ‘The author hath there ventured to affert, thatthe CriticaL-Re- 


viewers have fome /atent conne@ions to Warp their integrity, that 
they can difpenfe with faults in one writer, which they never par- 
don in another, and that the Review is an baly office ere@ed far 
the heretical pravity of thofe mifbelievers who differ from a particu- 
lar fet of men, patronifed and proteZed by the authors of the Review. 
In anfwer to this and all other fuch charitab/e opinions of our per- 
formance, we beg leave in juitice to ourfelves ta afiure /. 37, or the 


. miftaken man, that we are intirely guiltlefs of the crimes laid to our 


charge; that to his friend, Dr. Patten, we are abfolute ftrangers, 


- and as to his adverfary the author of the Remarks on the bifbap of 


London’s Difcourfes, whom the letter-writer is fo angry with us for 


, admiring, we do not fo much as know his name ; we have no pri- 


vate connections, prejudice, or partiality in favour of or oppofition 
to any particular fet of men. We only claim an equal privilege 
with the reft of mankind of declaring our opinions, and fhall always 
fubmit them} with the utmoft deference to the judgment and deter- 
mination of the public. 


We are oblig’d to 7. H. for the hints given us in his Letter, and 
fhould have been glad if he had inention’d the picces of poetry, (er. 
omitted in our Review, that we may give our remarks on them 


the firit opportunity. 


The typographical errors pointed out to us by our obliging cor- 
refpondent 4. M. fhail be taken notice of in our errata: the advige 
which he has given will be followed, and the uniformity which he 
recommends, obferv’d.. " 


, 





